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Turning to Morocco and Syria M. Painlevé boldly 
said that the danger in Morocco was ended. The Govern- 
T TQ my 4 ey ment desired nothing more than peace, but it was for the 
NEW S OF THE WEEK Riffi and Jabala tribes to show alias they wanted a 
loyal peace in conformity with the Treaties. As for 
Syria, “ the scene of painful events,” it had been suffering 





\ PAINLEVE, having got rid of M. Caillaux by 
4 I. causing his whole Cabinet to resign, has recon- 
structed his Government, but is finding his path as diffi- : ; 
cult’ as ever, and even more obscure. As the China to Morocco. An ey Was being held into the 
Socialists are treating him with much coldness and Syrian situation and full information would soon be 
have even withheld their votes it looks as though 8!Ven. The following debate made it clear that the 
the new Ministry can have but a short life. The egotiations between M. Painlevé and the Socialists had 
lleged object aa getting rid of M. Caillaux was failed. The Socialists evidently had been unable to 

keep together the Cartel des Gauches, but the Cartel get M. Painlevé to go far enough towards the kind 
is not being kept together. On Thursday, Octo- of Capital Levy they desire and they refrained from 
ber 29th, M. Painlevé presented his new Cabinet to voting. The Government received a little unexpected 
the President. He has himself become Minister of 
Finance in place of M. Caillaux, doubling the office with 
that of Prime Minister. As Minister of Finance, however, 
he shares the duties with M. Georges Bonnet, who becomes 
Minister for the Budget. The plan is that M. Bonnet General Sarrail, the High Commissioner in Syria, 
shall have charge of the administrative and fiscal services, has been recalled. General Duport, who was recently 
and will conduct the Budget in the Chamber and Senate, sent to Syria to inquire into events, has taken his 
while M. Painlevé will control the Treasury and Auditor’s place. French opinion has been deeply moved by the 
This scheme will give M. Painlevé the task bombardment of Damascus and indignation continues 
to run very strongly against General Sarrail, who through 


from the same wave of agitation which had broken from 


support from a split in the moderate Nationalist group, 
but the so-called vote of confidence was carried by only 
221 votes to 189—a majority of 32. 

* * %: 


Department. 
of deciding on all matters of eredit and frane exchange. 
* + * * all the weeks of anxiety which culminated in the appli- 

M. Briand, in whose cap Locarno has put a feather, cation of the metheds of Louts XIV. to Damascus has 


naturally remains Foreign Minister. The new Ministry, sent most meagre nce generally not telegraphing 
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but sending tardy information by messenger or post. 
General Sarrail has denied the statement of the Times 
correspondent that the dead bodies of bandits were hung 
on camels and paraded through the streets of Damascus. 
The Government has made known its intention of appoint- 
ing a civilian to become High Commissioner, but no 
appointment has been announced when we go to press. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Herrick, the American Ambassador in 
Paris, has expressed the hope that great care will be taken 
in future to safeguard the lives and property of American 
citizens in Syria. Pictures published in the papers 


here show the wide extent of the damage done to 
Damascus. It is now said that the casualties in the town 
were about 1,200. 


* * * * 


At the Tariff Conference in Peking on Tuesday the 
American delegate made proposals which, as the Times 
correspondent says, would have taken away the breath 
of Old China. Nevertheless, other delegates, including 
the British, French and Dutch, announced that they 
were in substantial agreement with these proposals. The 
Japanese delegate dissented for the reason he had 
given at a previous meeting that China, like Japan, ought 
to prove her fitness by very gradual stages. China is 
now offered tariff autonomy in 1929, but on condition 
that she will abolish the likin, that is to say duties levied 
within China. If this condition can be fulfilled China in 
1929 will be as free financially as any country in the 
world. This prospect will be a shock to many foreign 
residents in China who have long regarded the Treaties 
as immutable ; but, for our part, we are extremely glad 
that a generous scheme should have been offered, for we 
are convinced that in no other way can the good elements 
in Chinese nationalism be encouraged. 

* * * * 


It is hinted that the Chinese themselves are more im- 
pressed by the difficulties of the condition attached to the 
scheme than by the unprecedented good will of the scheme 
itself. It must be remembered that the Peking Govern- 
ment is in a very precarious position and may well feel 
doubtful of its ability to induce the provinces to consent 
to the abolition of the likin. In this respect we cannot but 
share the doubts of Peking, and we again offer the sug- 
gestion that it might be possible to bring about a truce 
in the civil war and call a conference of the provincial 
leaders on the ground that they would be asked to share 
in a general benefit instead of allowing—as they now fear 
will happen—all the benefits to go to the Peking Govern- 
ment. This proposal no doubt leads on to provincial 
autonomy, but it is probable that this could not be pre- 
vented in any case. 

a * + * 

The results of the Canadian General Election will not 
satisfy any party there. The high Protectionists will, 
we regret to say, be best pleased. The most striking 
fact is the reduction of the Progressive Party to insignifi- 
“ant numbers, like the Liberal Party at home. But they 
may not be insignificant in influence; occasions may 
arise when they will hold the balance between the Con- 
servatives and Liberals and their policy has always been 
against a high tariff. Except in the Province of Quebec 
the swing has been decidedly against the Liberal Govern- 
ment, particularly in Ontario and the disgruntled Mari- 
time Provinces. Ministers in particular, including the 
Prime Minister himself, have fallen before Conservative 
opponents. The Conservatives now hold 116 seats against 
49 in the last Parliament, while the Liberals have 


99 seats. 
* « * * 


Mr. Meighen can hardly be anxious to take office under 


such very doubtful conditions, and it is expected that Mr 
Mackenzie King will not resign, but find a new seat ras 
himself, reconstruct his Cabinet and hold on in office 
at any rate until Parliament has met and shown him ~ 
what support he can rely with certainty. If neither side 
considers that it has a satisfactory “ working ” majority 
there will probably be another dissolution and election, 
The return of Mr. Bourassa to political life will interest 
everyone and please many. Sir George Perley’s election 
will give satisfaction to the friends whom he made over 
here as High Commissioner during the War. 
“ok * Ba * 


The New Zealand General Election on Wednesday 
resulted in a triumph for the Reform (Government) 
Party. Mr. Coates, the Prime Minister, has received such 
a vote of confidence as comes to few leaders. The set- 
back to Labour was a surprise. When we go to press 
the Reform Party has at least 52 seats in a House of 80, 
It has gained 15 seats; Labour has lost four and the 
Nationalists have lost three. 

* * * . 

Five years ago the South African Party in the Union 
joined with the Unionist Party. Their leaders, Sir 
Thomas Smartt and General Smuts, could not prevail 
upon the Nationalists to come into their hereeniging 
on account of their Republican Now, 
however, the idea of reunion is again abroad. The 
moderate Nationalists seem unwilling to follow General 
Hertzog in his native policy. The Labour Party, on 
the other hand, may give him increased support if he 
is willing to accept it. The talk of reunion is likely 
to lead at any rate to a reorganization of parties. 
General Smuts has been speaking in the Orange Free 
State and has said that he would withdraw from polities 
if it seemed to be the wish of the people that he should 
by so doing help the cause of good will. We should 
regret any loss of his influence in South African or 
international politics. 

* * * * 


professions. 


The winter rains and the League of Nations Commis- 
sioners have arrived together at Mosul. The rains as 
well as the Turks are driving down into the plains of 
Iraq the hill-folk from beyond the “ Brussels line” 
to mingle with the refugees who have survived in terrible 
plight their expulsion by the Turks from Christian 
villages. Whether the Turkish Government is actively 
responsible or merely incompetent to make its soldiers 
carry out its amiable professions towards the Christian 
minorities we cannot The account given by the 
Times correspondent on October 30th describes con- 
ditions that call urgently for action, and it is to the 
British and Iraq Governments that the victims look 
for help. What our troops on the spot can do in the 
way of relief they are doing, but they cannot do all 
that is needed. What the League of Nations may do 


say. 


through Dr. Nansen’s organization cannot be done 
immediately. The Archbishops and other religious 


leaders have signed an earnest appeal issued by the 
Assyrians and Iraq Christians Committee on behalf of 
these people for whom we have such heavy moral 
responsibilities, 

* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin has produced a surprise in choosing Mr. 
Edward Wood, the Minister of Agriculture, to succeed 
Lord Reading as Viceroy of India. Lord Reading will 
retire next April. To us the surprise is an extremely 
agreeable one. Mr. Wood is a man of fine mind and fine 
character. A more promising selection could not have 
been made. The fact that he has made no special study 
of India is not a disadvantage. What is wanted is a man 
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of general wisdom, powers of clear thinking and a strong 
moral purpose. We are specially pl ased by th > appoint- 
ment because it is a sign that Mr. Baldwin in spite of the 
attacks upon him is strong enough to follow his own 
course and to resist the pressure put upon him to appoint 
some far less suitable man for private reasons. Mr. 
Wood, son and heir of Lord Halifax who was prominent 
for many years as President of the English Church Union, 
js a Fellow of All Souls. He has been a membcr of 
Parliament since 1910, and has been Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies and President of the Board of Education. 
It will be remembered that he made over his house, 
Temple Newsam, which has been called the Hampton 
Court of the North, to the Leeds Corporation on very 
generous terms. 

© * * * * 

The Borough Elections which have taken place all over 
the country this week have resulted in a slight advance of 
the Labour forces. In London Labour retained control in 
Poplar, Baitersea, Bermondsey, Deptford, Woolwich and 
majorities in Stepney and 
London 


Bethnal Green, and won 
Shoreditch. In the twenty-eight 
Labour made a nct gain of about ninety seats. The voters 


be yroughs 


were less apathetic than usual and about forty-five per 
cent. voted. ‘The lesson, as it appears to us, is that frenzied 
denunciation of the Reds, accompanied by unceasing 
sniping of Mr. Baldwin's Government, does not impress 
the electorate. We are not surprised. The wage-carners 
vant to know whether there is a good alternative to 
We have written on this subject in our first 


leadit g art icle, 


Socialism. 


* * ok 


The Duke of Portland sent a very timely letter to the 
Primrose League Conference at Nottingham, on Thursday, 


denouncing the newspaper persecution of Mr. Baidwin. 


He said: 

‘Ministers should receive the loyal and united support of the 
Conservative Party, and should not be the victims of bitter strictures 
made by a certain group of newspapers which are controlled by two 
members of the Upper House, whose names are well known, and 
1ose Supposed reasons for their vendetta are matters of common 
notoriety. These newspapers never miss an opportunity, indeed 
they create opportunities. of making unjustifiable attacks upon 











the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exche quer; but, Sir, 
would it not be more dignified and patriotic if the controllers of 
those newspapers subordinated their personal feelings to the interests 
of the country, for if they succeed in their tactics, and bring about 
the downfall of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill, will they not at 
the same time bring about the downfall of the Conservative Admin- 
istration, and so help to make possible the formation of a Socialist 
Government, which all true Conservatives would deplore ?— 1 do inot 
think that members of the Conservative Party in general have any 
sympathy at all with this disloyal vendeita. We belicve in the 
spirit of fair play, we believe in the spirit of loyalty to our leaders, 
and we absolutely deprecate the undermining of their authority and 
influence by the distortion and perversion of facts. J} hope that at 
rep tative meetings of members of the Party resolutions will be 
passed trongly reprobating the recent unfair attacks upon the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
3K * * * 


The Morning Post is doing an excellent work in inquiring 
into the conditions under which British horses are exported 
} Spe cial 


iat humane methods 


and slaughtered abroad. Last Saturday its 
Correspondent was able to report tl 

are general in Belgium, but on Tuesday he reported 
shameful and horrible scenes in the French slaughter- 
house at 


The animals to be killes 


Vaugirard. The humanc killer is not used. 
| frequently wade through débris 
from the slaughter of other horses and he notes that 
their terror is evident. This after the animals have been 
kept from one to three days in the stables and fed with 
* about a handful of hay and a can of water every night.” 
The British Departmental 
into the horse traflic discredited the statements of the 
R.S.P.C.A. After the 


Morning Post revelations a continued agitation will be 


Committee which inquired 
about the Vaugirard abattoirs. 


not only justifiable but necessary. The conditions in 


Belgium which were shown in the R.S.P.C.A. film may 
have been remedied since the film was made, as the 
Morning Post correspondent believes ; but the Vaugirard 
business is almost too horrible for description. 


* * * * 


A terrible accident of the kind which can seldom 
occur in this country where mountain lakes are rare 
happened near Conway on Monday night. Llyn Eigiau, 
one of the lakes in the Welsh hills, which is used as a 
reservoir, burst its embankment and the huge volume 
of water released precipitated itself upon the village of 
Some houses were 
The village 


Dolgarrog about four miles away. 
obliterated and others have been ruined. 
is remote and communication by telephone and telegraph 
was so suddenly cut off that it was difficult to obtain 
help. It is believed that twenty persons perished though 
not all the bodies have been recovered. 

* * * * 


We offer our congratulations to our friendly rival 


the Saturday Review which this week celebrates its 


seventieth anniversary. The Saturday Review is pub- 


lishing messages from the Prime Minister, Lord Balfour, 
Mr. Thomas Hardy and many other celebrated men. 
The Saturday Review has a notable record. It was 
admired as much as it was feared when the late Lord 
Salisbury, then Lord Robert Cecil, was regularly writing 
political articles for it and when its book reviews aimed 
at elevating the public taste by castigating pretentious 
or inefficient authors in a manner that is unknown in 
our milder day. We are clad to think that that well- 
known man of letters, Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, who 
edited it from 18838-1894, is still living. We think of 
the days when we used to turn week by week with delight- 
ful anticipation to the Saturday Review for dramatic 
criticisms by Mr. Bernard Shaw and later by Mr. Max 
Beerbohm. We hope that the Saturday Review has before 
it many more “allotted spans,” and we can wish for it no 
better achievement than to be worthy of its past. 
* * * * 


The announcement of the postponement of the Victory 
Ball arranged for Armistice night has much more meaning 
than might appear. There comes a time in most move- 
ments that are guided by popular fecling when they seem 
to waver, and then it must be decided whether they are 
to fail through lack of sincerity or appropriateness, or 
whether they are to gather new streneth and henceforth 
interpret the mind and heart of the nation. The decision 
to substitute a special service for the ball means that the 


general Schns¢ is in favour ol making Armistice day pure ly 


an anniversary of remembrance and rededication. ‘The 
letter of Lord Northampton asking the public to support 


is a model of wise and 


Shi ppard, 


the ball on the following night 
magnanimous conduct. The Rev. H. R. I. 
the chief critic of Armistice festivities, 


! will conduct the 
Such an 





4 . . . » ] 
service. i to the controversy is more than 


rentlemanlike : it is inspiring. We are certain that the 


‘ 
ospital for which the ball is to be held will not suffer. 


! 
i 
Perhaps we hop too much, but we honestly believe that 


a nation which keeps a sacred anniversary since rely, 
solemnly and with due reflection upon its obligations to 
the dead and its responsibilities to the future, will not 
go lar astray. 

*: * + % 
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week 87}; 
was on Wednesday 753 ; 


we) 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


A MIRACLE OF CAPITALISM 


UR readers may recall statements which we have 
published recently about the surprisingly wide 
distribution of wealth in the United States. What has 
been happening there is indeed a miracle of capitalism. 
Wages are extremely high. They even make some old- 
fashioned British employers shudder. Yet in spite of 
the high wages astonishingly cheap articles are as a 
matter of fact produced. This is done partly by 
standardization and mass production and partly by 
a willingness, not to say enthusiasm, on the part of the 
manual worker in co-operating with the employer. By 
rapid production overhead charges are greatly reduced. 
It is a strange fact that the backward employer in 
Great Britain has always overlooked this elementary 
fact. Take the case of a factory where payment is by 
results. If a particular workman was turning out 
articles very fast he, of course, earned wages in proportion, 
The old-fashioned employer then used to say: ‘ This 
will never do. Here’s a man earning such high wages 
that if they become general they will ruin my business. 
Evidently I have fixed the rate too high. I must cut 
it down.” Accordingly he did cut it down.- He never 
considered the fact that the fast worker who produced 
in one day what the ordinary worker produced in, say, 
a day and a-half, was saving to the firm a man’s share 
of half a day’s charges for the upkeep and direction 
of the factory. When employers cut down the rate of 
pay under a system of payment by results the only 
practical retort the men could make was to work slowly 
in order not to appear to be earning too much. Small 
blame to them! On this point at least there has been 
general enlightenment among American employers for 
a long time. The typical American employer will watch 
with pride his men arriving at the works in their own 
motor-cars. He will rub his hands with satisfaction 
as he reflects on this evidence of prosperity in his 
industry. 

If things were managed in America as they are here 
the more the capitalist was pleased with his results 
the more the wage-earners would be displeased with 
the capitalist. But it is not so; in America both parties 
to the transaction grow rich together. 
of capitalism in America on the scale at which it is now 
accepted is comparatively recent. If we were asked to 
point to the chief economic controversy of twenty years 
ago in America we should single out the enmity which 
seemed to be continually growing against the great 
We were told that 
these gigantic vampires were sucking the blood out of 
the people. then the Trusts have made 
harmless by a very simple method—not by any act of 
Congress (though that used to be spoken of as the only 
way of dealing with them), but by the growing readiness 
of the workers to invest 
part owners of the Trusts. 
what may be called the low-salaried class in America 
has not profited, at all events in due proportion, by 
the great increase of American wealth during the past 
few years. But it is plain that wealth is now distri- 
buted more widely than ever before and that though 
there are great inequalities no class is anywhere near 
the starvation All this has been done 
capitalism. The revolution towards capitalism has been 
going on almost invisibly. Nobody 
led it. All that has happened is that the wage-earners 
have quictly decided to become capitalists themselves 


The acceptance 


Trusts and multiple companies. 
Since been 


in them and thus to become 
We suppose it is true that 


line. under 


has consciously 


ce tills 


aie 


by investing in the industries in which they are employed, 

Believing as we do that we have much to learn from 
this we read with particular pleasure a letter in the 
Times of Monday from Colonel F. Vernon Willey 
President of the British Federation of Industries. He 
has just returned from a visit to the United States and 
as a result he pleads for co-operation between Capital 
and Labour here. He says frankly that “the docile 
acquiescence ” of Labour in the wisdom of management 
in which it has no executive share and the confidence 
of Labour that its participation in prosperity is equit- 
able cannot be expected to continue. We quite agree, 
“Is it not up to employers,” he asks, “ to show more 
sympathy with the reasonable aspirations of Labour 
and more frankness about the managerial problem if 
collective and harmonious effort is to exist ? ” 

Those sentiments go to the root of the matter. Both 
sides must make their contribution, but we suggest 
once more that the miracle of capitalism in America is 
the best piece of evidence to be found in the world to-day 
of how the conditions of Labour can be improved. It 
might make one laugh if it were not enough to make 
one weep to think that our Trade Unions send deputations 
to Russia to find out how the New Jerusalem of industrial 
well-being can be created. There is no wealth in Russia, 
And in addition to low wages and poor living there is 
a constant dictation from the Soviet rulers, so that no 
man dares to do what he wants or to say what he pleases, 
Is that a good model for freedom-loving Englishmen ? 
Is there not an opening for a Labour leader here who 
would say, “ Let’s stop denouncing Capitalism for a 
year or two— at all events so long as the present Govern- 
ment lasts—and see what we can do to help ourselves 
on the American plan” ? 

Labour might quite rightly and justifiably begin by 
asking the employers what concessions they would make 
The answer of the employers in our opinion ought to 
be that they would not touch wages except to try to 
increase them. They would next be 
point out that they could increase wages only by selling 
more goods. This would entail finding markets. But 
markets cannot be found so long as the price of the 
goods is too high. How can the price be down 
without wages being reduced? Only by abandoning 
those restrictions and unreasonable practices of the 
Trade Unions which belong to the dark ages of the nine- 
teenth century and which have no rational place in 
the new way of life we are imagining. No man should 
be grudged high pay who carns it. We must get rid 
of the idea that high wages are bad in themselves, other- 
wise we shall be left behind in the industrial race. The 
American worker has passed beyond the stage of regarding 


compelled to 


cut 


the money paid out in wages as a limited fund which 
must be hoarded and directed by the Trade Unions if 
there is to be enough to go round. 
to labour-saving machinery he has welcomed it. He 


So far from objecting 


may not be able precisely to explain the economic causes 
which have enabled labour-saving machinery to bring 
him greater wealth, but he does at least acknowledg« 
the fact that coincidently with the introduction of such 
machinery his wealth has enormously increased. 

The American. worker, not 
breath on denouncing inequalities so long as he is well 
enough off himself. Rather he regards great fortunes 
as part of the adventure of life, as prizes which he himself 
may win if only he has the necessary ability or luck. 
Goldsmith when he wrote in The Deserted Village of a 
national condition in which “ wealth accumulates and 
men decay,” wrote good poetry but economic nonsense 


again, does waste his 


unless indeed he was referring to the bringing of the 
land down to grass where a single dairy-farmer mav 
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himself at the expense of the life of the village. 


enrich é 
In general, however, the words are nonsense. When 
wealth accumulates all men profit by it. 

The reason Why we believe in Mr. Baldwin is that 


he is a prophet of our new age. He is surrounded by 
so-called supporters—supporters who 
who continually urge him to retrace his steps, to clamp 
fetters by legislative measures upon the Trade Unions, 
and to use his great Parliamentary majority for reaction 
all along the line. We sincerely believe that that way 
disaster lies. Colonel Vernon Willey is right. Willing 
co-operation is the only way. Not otherwise can the 
Unionist Party knock the ground from under the feet 
of Socialism. To-day Labour is educated and it knows 
that the accepted economic policy of the nineteenth 
century with its pious, though no doubt regretful, dis- 
regard for any man’s sufferings so long as he was suffering 
under an economic “ law ” barren and callous 
creed. We cannot return to it. If Mr. Macquisten 
persists in bringing forward his Bill to alter Trade Union 
customs by law we hope that Mr. Baldwin will give him 
the same answer that he gave in the first instance. We 
agree that many Trade Union practices, including that 
of the political levy, are wrong, and we hold that the 
Act which put Trade Unions above the law should never 
have been introduced; yet we believe that no reform 
is worth aiming at that does not come with the consent 
of the Trade Imposed reforms 
will simply provoke class warfare on a grand scale. 
Fortunately there are signs within the Trade Unions that 
Any- 


never support— 


was a 


Unions themselves. 


the need of reform is beginning to be recognized. 
thing that makes willing co-operation between Capital 
and Labour more difficult is a bad policy for the Unionist 
Party. When Labour feels rightly or wrongly that it 
is being thwarted or cheated it has only got one answer 
ready to its hands, and that is Socialism. 

The Borough Elections, though they have brought no 
triumph to Socialism, have brought it increased strength. 
That is a sign of the times which every prudent man 
should ponder. We suggest no surrender of any Unionist 
principle. Rather we ideal which 
could and should mean the union of all classes. Every 
man should be helped to become a capitalist by having 
investment or the acquisition of land made easy for 
him. We appeal to all Unionists to stop the sniping 
at Mr. Baldwin and to strengthen his hands in his noble 
attempt to forward a great national policy and to perform 
in this country what is quite possible of achievement— 


want an Unionism 


a miracle of capitalism, 


A WAY OUT FOR THE MINES 

W E. wrote recently on the Report of the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and we dwelt particularly on that part of the 
Report which dealt with the work of the Fuel Research 
Board. Now the special Report of the Fuel Research 
Board itself has been published and we make no apology 
for returning to this subject. By far the most important 
part of the work is research into the question of the 
low-temperature carbonization of coal. Everybody knows 
that the low-temperature carbonization of coal is a 
process whereby ordinary raw coal can be split up into 
(a) gas, (b) a tar from which motor fuel and other valuable 
derivatives can be taken, and (¢) a solid fuel very suitable 
for industrial and commercial purposes, with the enor- 

mous advantage over raw coal that it is smokeless. 
No imagination is needed to grasp what a revolution 
in our national life the perfecting of such an invention 
woull mean. On the hand we should have no 
need to depend as now upon imported fuel for our 


one 


internal-combustion engines, while on the other we 
should achieve without any irksome restrictive legislation 
that greatest of all technical reforms, the cleansing of 
our skies. Simultaneously, great new markets would 
be opened up for our coal, the mining industry would 
be saved and an industrial conflict between mine-owners 
and men would be avoided. 

Naturally the public is extremely anxious to know 
the truth about coal carbonization. We are often told 
by the manufacturers of carbonization plant that the 
process is an accomplished fact. Leaders of the miners, 
like Mr. Hodges, sometimes assert that it is only the 
obscurantism and obstruction of individual coalowners 
which prevent the large of pithead 
carbonization. The coalowners, however, say that though 
they are ready to adopt any device which can restore 


scale adoption 


their menaced fortunes as soon as it is proved practical, 
low-temperature carbonization is still in its infancy. 
Amid this clamour of the interested parties, it is refreshing 
to turn to the official, and impartial, Report of the Fuel 
Research Board, interested in neither the 
commercial nor political aspect of the question, but is 


which is 


wholly concerned with ascertained fact. 
It is not possible to say from reading the Report 
either that the process can be regarded as a commercial 


success or that success is impossible. Perhaps the most 


satisfactory method will be to quote the two most 
relevant passages from the Report itself. Of the main 
experiment we are told ;— 

*A simple continuous vertical retort has now been elaborated, 
which is working smoothly and producing tar and cokes at low 
temperatures, while the labour required to run the plant is reduced 
to an amount comparable with ordinary gas-works practice. 
Though this plant appears very hopeful, a concluded opinion cannot 
be formed on its industrial value until it has been working steadily 
for a long period, as only after considerable experience under 
steady working conditions will it be possible to estimate at all 


closely the cost of working and the depreciation of the plant.” 
The Report goes on to say that various private com- 
panies have erected, or are erecting, plant for low- 


temperature carbonization on a commercial seale. At 
Barugh, Barnsley, a plant capable of carbonizing 100 


tons of coal a day is already working. It is indicated 
that these plants are technically satisfactory, but we 
are told that the * industrial value of all these plants, 


as contrasted with their technical performance over 
relatively short periods and under variable conditions, 
can be determined only by prolonged experience.” 

In 1922 in its last Report the Board expressed thie 
opinion that “a conditional yes” might be the reply 
which could be given in a few years to the question 
whether a new industry based on the carbonization of 
the tens of millions of tons which were being burnt every 
year in the raw state could be established. We are now 
told that the work done since that date * 
advance, but even now the question formulated in the 


answered finally.” We are 


shows a definite 


earlier Report cannot be 
warned that a system will not necessarily be a commercial 
success on a national scale “ because it has proved a 
success in an isolated plant, even though this plant be 
ef a large size.’ So there the matter stands for the 
moment. But we must remember that the 
Report takes account only of work done up to the end 
of 1924. Perhaps the last nine months have shown 
further developments. 

At all events, it is sincerely to be hoped that the Coal 
Commission is taking the fullest cognizance of the latest 
carbonization. The 
Report is 


present 


developments in low-temperature 
net impression that 
that the process is technically established to a high 
But at present prices the yield 


one gathers from the 
degree of certainty. 
of the three products obtained by carbonization is only 
very slightly greater per ton than the yield of a ton 
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of raw coal. And in many instanees the margin is not 
sufficiently wide to cover the cost of the carbonization 
process. Therefore, until either the cost of the process 
‘an be reduced, or a movement in coal and oil prices 
increases the gain to be derived from carbonization, 
the process will not be installed, if we allow “ the free 
play of economic forces” to operate. The strict 
economist will say that this is as it should be. But 
are there not considerations other than economic which 
are relevant to this question ? 

For instance, would it not be proper to place the 
Jamage done to buildings and to human life by the 
imoke of our great cities against any increased cost of 
rarbonization 2? Even though it might mean a_ loss 
of millions of pounds for the nation to carbonize its 
voul supply, might we not find that this loss was more 
than offset by the vast gain in human efficiency that 
we should obtain by letiing the sunlight into our cities ? 
Is it even good business to spend a thousand pounds in 
the support of a child who has been crippled for life by 
ricketts produced from lack of sunlight in order to save 
five hundred pounds on the production of so many 


tons of fuel? But quite apart from the tragic wastage 


of human life which goes on under the smoke pall of 


our cities, enormous savings can be made, if smoke is 
prevented, not only on buildings which are now eaten 
away by acids, but on such apparently trivial things 
as the national washing bill. A million shirts and 
collars would last a day longer in a smokeless city ! 
We wish that some of our anti-smoke enthusiasts such 
as Mr. E. D. Simon or our contributor, ‘‘ Crusader,” would 
compute the national saving which might be effected by 
the abolition of smoke. They might then give evidence 
before the Coal Conimission and suggest that the nation 
would suffer no economic loss if it spent at least. this 
sum on low-temperature carbonization, 

There are two ways in which we could, in effect, 
subsidize low-temperature First, if the 
Coal Commission reports in favour of some form of 
unification among our three thousand odd mining com- 
panies, it might suggest that such unilication should go 
hand in hand with a national low-temperature carboniza- 
tion scheme. Each group of companies might supply 
one big plant and the Gevernment might make a grant 
towards the erection of these national low-temperature 
carbonization stations. But even if no scheme of 
unification is contemplated for the immediate future 
it would not be difficult, by selective taxation, to make 
carbonization an economic proposition. One method 
would be to place a tax upon each ton of coal sold in a 
raw state; thus we should at any rate make those who 
pollute our skies pay something for the privilege of 
doing so. But there are several alternative methods. 
Perhaps the best was suggested by Sir Richard Redmayne 
in his evidence before the Coal Commission last week. 
He suggested that a small duty should be placed on all 
imported oil. The present unscientific motor tax on 
horse-power might be abolished and this import duty 
on petrol be substituted for it. Home-produced motor 
spirit derived from low-temperature carbonization of 
coal would, however, be duty free and would thus enjoy 
an economic advantage. Sir Richard Redmayne con- 
sidered that such an arrangement would give a great 
stimulus to low-temperature carbonization. This sounds 
a thoroughly practical proposal, and we trust it will 
receive serious consideration. As -Free Traders we 
find no objection to it. For the import duty would 
not be imposed for ordinary economic reasons but in 
order to buy great advantages. We believe as strongly 
as ever that tariffs will never make the nation richer 
Indeed they must invariably 


‘carbonization. 


by a single halfpenny. 


———______ 





cause some economic waste; but when their object ig 

, P i 
the safety and health of the nation, then they are a 
legitimate instrument of government. 


THE REVOLUTION IN PERSIA 


: ie Kajar dynasty has come to an end. Last week 

the Mejlis, or Parliament, of Persia deposed the 
Shah. This might have happened any time in the past, 
few years, as the Shah has persistently preferred the 
Riviera to his own country. Now and again he, 
has announced that it was his intention to return 
to Persia and govern it. But when a few weeks 
had passed he changed his mind. Now that he 
has been deposed he has issued a protest, but we need: 
not take seriously the talk about his returning to regain 
by force what has been taken from him bya popular vote, 

During the short time that he tried to govern he was 
burdened by a Constitution which he did not wish to 
renounce but which, so it was said, made it impossible 
for lim to call unruly persons to order. If he had had 
the spirit of his ancestors he might have overthrown the 
Constitution. He might have resorted to their savage 
ways of torturing the enemies of the monarchy —or, 
rather of the ruling monarch. He might have subjected 
them to protracted torture or blinded them or buried 
them alive. To his credit, be it said, that was not his 
way. So he remained in the Riviera mildly thinking 
out a solution which he never reached. 

He has lived out of Persia since November, 1923, 
He has no heir by a Kajar princess. Recently the 
nominal Regent has been his brother, who was the 
heir-presumptive. 

The real ruler lately has been that strong man of 
Persia, Riza Khan Pahlevi, who has now been formally 
entrusted by the Mejlis with the task of governing. 
Under what form will Persia be ruled ? We do not yet 
know. Riza Khan in 1924 tried to set up a Republic, 
but the Shiah Ulema informed him that there was no 
warrant for a Republic in the Koran. It would indeed 
be highly irreligious. Accordingly Riza Khan abandoned 
the project, though we may venture to think that if he 
still wants a Republic the Shiah ecclesiastics may discover 
that what is irreligious for Turkey need not be irreligious 
for Persia. No doubt the differences between Shiahs 
and Sunnis are considerable—still we shall not disbelieve 
in the possibility of a Republic, unless, of course, Riza 
Khan should prefer to be a monarch. As against the 
likelihood of a new monarchy it must be said that the 
Persians are genuinely attached to their dynastic 
traditions and might not like a usurpation. 

Riza Khan has made himself by his ability and energy. 
He began life as a soldier in the ranks and saw much 
active service with the Cossack Brigade. In time he 
became the most notable officer in the Brigade and 
eventually he received the command of an army. In 
1920 he organized the coup d'état which overthrew the 
Government. He then exchanged the soldier's life 
for that of the politician. He was Minister of War 
five times and in 1923 he became Prime Minister. He 
is still in his forties. He has an intense hatred of the 
Russian Bolsheviks, and under his rule Persia has gained 
in orderliness and prosperity. 

To Englishmen it is a matter of indifference what 
form of government Persia adopts so long as she 1s 
eontented and prosperous. We are glad to know that 
Sir Percy Loraine, the British Minister at Teheran, is 
on excellent terms with Riza Khan, and there thus seems 
to be a fortunate opportunity for Great Britain to play 
the part of a disinterested friend to Persia in a new 
phase as a thriving independent State, 
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“THE DEVELOPMENT OF TROPICAL 
AFRICA 


*ROM the dawn of history until less than a century 
it ago tropical Africa exported nothing but gold, 
ivory, and slaves. Although the country was potentially 
rich in produce of all kinds, only gold, ivory, and slaves 
could reach the coast. 

The slaves walked to the ports and carried the gold and 
ivory. All produce of less intrinsie value was too heavy 
to pay for the cost of carrying it on men’s heads. Pack 
animals and draught animals could not be used, for to 
reach the coast they must pass through numerous fly-belts, 
where they died to the last animal from the bite of the 
deadly tsetse fly. 

To-day, over the greater part of tropical Africa, the 
same conditions prevail, modified only by the absence of 
slaves. The sole means of transport is still the native 
porter, but now he must be well fed and well paid on 
both the outward and homeward journey, whereas the 
slave need only be fed, and that indifferently, and for 
him there was no homeward journey. To this extent the 
conditions for developing exports are worse to-day than 
a century ago. 

Anyone who has seen a string of native porters panting 
and sweating under their head-loads along an African 
bush path must be appalled at the ghastly inefticiency of 
the system, and the human suffering it entails. Apart 
from any question of humanity, the system stands 
condemned on economic grounds. The native cannot 
cultivate his land and at the same time carry the produce 
down to the coast; he cannot be in two places at once. 
But, assuming that the native population is large enough 
to provide both cultivators and porters—and this assump- 
tion is false—the cost of porters is prohibitive. A good 
porter will carry on his head a load of 56 pounds for a 
distance of 15 miles a day. If he is paid at the very 
moderate rate of one shilling a day when loaded, and 
sixpence a day for the return journey unloaded, the cost 
of carriage amounts to four shillings per ton per mile. 
The cost of railway freight in Africa does not exceed three- 
pence per ton per mile. The native porter is, therefore, 
sixteen times more expensive than the railway. 

The cost of motor transport in Africa amounts to about 
twenty-one pence per ton per mile, but this does not allow 
anything for the depreciation of vehicles, or the first 
cost and maintenance of the motor roads. If all charges 
are included, the cost of motor transport is increased to 
about four shillings per ton mile; that is to about the 
same as the cost of transport by native porters. Motor 
transport, however, does not strip the fields of cultivators 
and is, therefore, far more economical in the end than 
human transport. 

The use of draught animals in tropical Africa is restricted 
to areas that are free from the tsetse fly. Ox-wagons can 
use earth roads in dry weather, and are in this respect 
economical, but they are slower than any other form of 
transport. Their slowness and the fact that they can 
be used only in dry and fly-free districts limits their 
employment so much that they cannot solve the main 
transport problem. 

No increase of exports or imports can take place until 
more railways are provided. If tropical Africa were 
converted to-morrow into one vast cotton field, there 
would be no increase of raw cotton at Manchester until 
railways had been built to move the crop. Unfortunately 
railways cost much money, and the people who lend money 
require some guarantee as to their capital and interest. 
They say-to the native, “ First produee enough to make a 
railway pay, and then we will build a railway.” To this 


the native replies, “ First build the railway, and then we 
will grow enough produce to make it pay, but we will not 
grow crops that must rot on the ground till a railway is 
built.” And so an impasse is reached. 

It is clear that the initiative devolves upon the Govern- 
ment. In justice to the natives, we must either develop 
our African lands or make room for some more enter- 
prising nation. Railways are the first step in any and 
every development scheme, and to haggle over the expense 
would be mean and foolish. 
it really matters very little whether a railway pays or not, 
for the moncy receipts from the railway are in any case 
negligible compared with the benefits it bestows on both 
Africa and Great Britain. 
classed with cducation, sanitation, and 
expensive, but essential to the promotion of civilization 
and commerce ; none paying its way, except indirectly. 

Fortunately the present Government has realized the 
situation and is providing money for African railways. 
But what of the next Government ? There is no certainty 
that it will continue the construction of African railways, 
unless the question is first removed from the arena of 
party politics, and this can only be done if the voter 
realizes its importance. He will not do so unless his atten- 
tion is constantly directed to it. 

The first essential to a continuous railway policy is a 
well-considered, and well-advertised construction —pro- 
gramme. Such a programme could not easily be shelved 


In an undeveloped country 


Such railways should be 
police; all 


or ignored by any Government. 

The provision of funds for railway construction is the 
most diflicult part of the problem. No colonial Govern- 
ment has the necessary financial resources or credit, so 
the money can be found only with the help of the British 
Treasury. Obviously the Treasury can advance money 
only under a definite agreement, of which the first condi- 
tion must be that the interest and redemption of the loan 
shall be a first charge on the revenue of the Colony, after 
all essential administrative expenses have been paid in 
ach year. In addition, all railway materials and equip- 
ment must be purchased in Great Britain. The cost of 
working and maintaining the railways should be borne 
by the Colony. The cost of railway construction in Africa 
may be taken at about £8,000 per mile. 


IS WRONG WITH ENGLAND? 


By SrepueN Gwynn, 


WHAT 


Irishman’s opinion about England. is formed 


a* 
4 with detachment, and I 


why I am allowed to state mine. The trouble seems mostly 


some suppose that is 


moral. Suecess breeds self-confidence —that is why 
nothing succeeds like success--and England had for 
all living memory been conspicuously successful. Five 


=] 
rears ag, 
years ag 


trade revived, England would somehow get the lion’s 


» England was convinced that if international 


share of it, 
tries with a lower exchange was an academic consider- 


the possibility of being undersold by coun- 


ation, ignored by a race who had always succeeded in 
placing their goods. Now, there is uneasiness where 
there was self-confidence, and that to some extent cramps 
the Englishman’s form. He even doubt 
whether his traditional contempt for education has 
been justified: whether victory in the struggle will 
always go to the self-reliant character and the practical 
instinct. Once assume as an 


axiom their 


begins to 


Englishmen cease to 
inherent superiority, wholly absurd 
considerations begin to have weight. What is the world 
coming to when Frenchmen beat Englishmen at 
One has to remember that at the beginning 
War the Englishman considered the 


own 


games ? 
of the 


average 
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French inferior to the English in a military sense. I 
can witness that the average Irishman shared this illusion, 
and, indeed, was apt to speak of French soldiering with 
a kind of tolerant contempt. This superstition, of 
course, went by the board: nor did it go alone: and 
in one way and another Englishmen have been stripped 
of the advantages attaching to self-conlidence, even when 
it did not rest on facts. They are left with nothing but 


what is real; and even that has been considerably 
impaired. The qualities on which England's success 


very greatly depended are less widespread than they were 
—and no wonder. 

Consider what the War meant to England. There 
was never anything in the world finer than the general 
leap to arms. It was magnificent—but it was not war. 
Men offered themselves, and they did not know what 
they were offering for. In France and Germany the 
whole population knew more or less clearly what Kuropean 
war meant: England had always refused to know. 
We belicved—at this point I identify myself with the 
English people—that military service could be left as 
a voluntary obligation. We all know better now. But 
in the attempt to run a huge war by force of emotion, 
England lost touch with facts. Promises were made 
that could never be kept—* habitations fit for heroes,” 
and the rest. They survive only in memory, as fucl 
for the grievances of those whom civil life has failed 
to reabsorb: and men beset by grievances—which heaven 
knows are anything but imaginary—lose that good 


humour and that sense of fair play which were the chief 


causes of English suecess. A five years war was found 
demoralizing in countries whose existence had been 
one long preparation for it : what did it mean to England, 
wholly unprepared to meet the ordeal ? 

One effect is that, high and low alike, Englishmen 
have somewhat lost faith in their own traditions. They 
are no longer certain that the English way is the best 
way. They do not even know when they have done 
right. Tie most characteristic action of England since 
the War was the settlement with America. Logically, 
there is a tremendous case to be made against it : friends 
of England in France say that it has greatly increased 
the difficulties in Anglo-French relations. But it was 
the English thing to do. England has not yet learnt 
to be proud of it--because England has lost her self- 
reliance. 

What is wrong with England is, morally speaking, 
a tendency to overrate her own disorder and underrate 
her actual power of resistence. There are revolutionary 
symptoms, no doubt. But I see no reason to doubt 
that once more the traditional genius of England wil] 
assert itself. A wave of emotion or resentment may 
carry her people to the brink of a precipice: but when 
other herds go over the steep place, the English at the 
last moment always dig their feet in. 

It is clear, however, that there has to be drastic recon- 
struction in the British polity, and because the English 
are not a clear minded people it will come dangerously 
slow. The Spectator justly puts it that England has 
definitely broken with the Manchester school and _ its 
code of ethics, which were really an English religion of 
the nineteenth century, reinforced by odd snippets 
from the Bible, such as ** The poor ye have always with 
you.” But is it certain that the Manchester economic 
ethics and doctrine of Free Trade were not mutually 
self-supporting, and, conversely, does not the collapse of 
the one bring down the other? Once you admit the 


obligation to make honourable provision for the workless, 
it becomes a paramount necessity to see that there shall 
and I think that in this matter 
England has characteristically accepted the first step 


be work available : 


ay 





without seeing and providing for its logical consee 
quences. 

These consequences are the graver because ef England’s 
attitude to the vital matter of land. In effect the 
nineteenth century produced a nation divided into wage. 
payers and wage-earners. In this lies your real danger of 
a class war. You have abolished the working man who is 
his own master—the peasant ; and the village craftsman 
has almost disappeared with him. 

I contrast England with my own country, and with 
France, which I know superficially. We in Ireland, 
like you, buy all manner of things which we could produce 
ourselves : we have not as creditable a reason as you, 
because we have virtually no alternative employment 
for labour. But at least, this is true: with us, a man! 
who has a farm is considered to have a living: with: 
you, he is considered to have a means of losing money. 
Further, with us, the farmer is almost invariably the 
owner of what is regarded as a hereditary possession; 
and he works on it without considering his wage. The 
wage is not his object in life: he has a more dignified 
way of living. He works for the farm. He can never be 
in the modern phrase “* class-conscious.”’ 

In France, of course, you have the peasant as with 
us: but France, unlike these islands, is a country of the 
home-made. Every tree in France is grown for use. 
In Ireland, that is very rare; in England, it is exceptional, 
We in these islands live wastefully: the Continental 
peoples note this with wonder and without admiration, 
The peasant’s home is the cradle of thrift; Irish pro- 
fessional men, Irish business men, Irish cattle speculators 
are extravagant and improvident ; but the small farmer, 
even with us, is penurious. You have no penurious class 
in England ; and as compared with France, you have no 
thrift. 

Moreover, when you have a peasantry, as in France, 
in touch with education, you have a reservoir of strength 
from which the finest types are drawn. The ablest couple, 
man and wife, that I have ever known, with the most 
varied capacity and culture, were the children, one of 
a village clock maker, the other of a man who began 
as a shepherd. I doubt if England could produce a 
parallel to them. 

What is wrong with England is largely the disappearance 
of the peasant and the neglect of the land as a means 
of living. But can so old a disease be remedied? It 
was always there, and has only been sharply revealed 
by a crisis in the constitution. In this, then, lies a hope— 
the need for a fresh direction of policy being admitted. 
You scrap the Manchester theory? What then? Is 
there an alternative to Socialism ? 

Any Irishman, knowing the result of substituting 
occupying ownership for the landlord system, will agree 
with Mr. Lloyd George. This is no question of nation- 
alism. Protestant Ulster believes in State-aided land 
purchase as firmly as Cork or Tipperary. But then, 
in Ireland we had people in profusion ready by tradition 
to take up the task of owning and working land. Can 
you get them in England ? Has the disease of regarding 
land as a luxury gone too deep ? 

I watch Mr. Lloyd George with extraordinary interest, 
because coming from that class of small artisans inti- 
mately allied with the peasantry and in fact peasants, 
he is by temperament opposed to every form of collecti- 
vism ; and in my view the English are temperamentally 
individualist, just as are the French—though with a 
difference. But even more by temperament and tradition 
is he opposed to what one may call the patrician, and the 
patrician has made the English land system. The peasant 
has gone under. Can Mr. George fight the patrician 
alliance with collectivist Labour? Is it possible for him 
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in England an individualist democracy such as exists 
in France and Switzerland—such as is struggling to 
find its feet in Ireland? One of the symptoms of what 
i; wrong with England, it seems to ime, is that the 
ablest man in it—the man with most vision, and most 
courage—has all parties hostile to him, especially his 
own. The patrician and the Free Trade capitalist 
pulled together in the past, less or more. But, can either 
of them pull with the’ collectivist ? Can either pull 
with the man who wants—not being English—to re-create 
a peasantry in England? An Irishman does not see 
how; yet even an Irishman recognizes England's talent 
for making a compromise between the apparently 
jrreconcilable, and avoiding what on paper seems in- 
evitable. I find myself less pessimistic about England's 
recovery than most Englishmen because I believe in the 
Englishman’s permanent good humour—rising at the best 
to generosity—which prompts him to see the other side of 
a case, to give generously, to take with good humour, and 
tomake the best of what he gets. 


THE LOST RULES OF WAR 
By Masor-GENERAL Sirk Frepertck Maurice, K.C.M.G, 


: oe Spectator has asked, in a recent issue, whether 
it is not possible to save anything from the ruins 
of the old codes which regulated the conduct of armed 
forces in war. The question is asked a@ propos of the 
Riff War. Now it is natural that the spectacle of the 
very gallant struggle which the Riffs are making against 
two European most 
powerful army in the world, and both have the most 
deadly weapons which the experience of the Great War 
taught us to create, should have aroused sympathy, 
It is even more natural that this sympathy should 
be increased by the thought of the wounded, and 
of the old men, women and children, who are exposed 
to danger and are without, as far as we know, modern 
medical assistance. The Spectator suggests that it may 
be possible to come to some international agreement 
which may make scientific 
countries and backward peoples more humane than they 
are at present. This may be a possibility, but if it is 
achieved it would not gathering-up and 
re-knitting of the threads of old codes ; it would mean 
the creation of an entirely new code. What is happening 
now in the Riff is in the broad lines very similar to what 
has been happening at frequent intervals during the 
past fifty years, and up to quite recent times, on the 
North-West Frontier of India. Both the Riffs and the 
tribesmen are hardy warriors and both inhabit rugged 
mountainous country. Both are therefore difficult people 
to subjugate. In our numerous expeditions on the 
Indian frontier we have always felt it to be not only our 
right but our duty to our soldiers to use the most 
modern The Afridis, the Waziris 
and the Orakzais have women and children, but we have 
never felt called upon to supply them with a Red Cross 
unit, and, indeed, from my experience of their habits 
and customs and of the nature of their country, I find 
it difficult to imagine what use they would have made 
of such a unit if one had been sent to them. 

I have no knowledge of the Riff country, and it is 
possible that like difficulties do not exist there, but very 
little consideration will show that it will be a matter of 
considerable difficulty to draw up a code which can be 
made generally applicable to warfare with backward 
races in very varied stages of civilization, and inhabiting 
countries as different as are almost waterless deserts, 


Powers, of which one has the 


wars between rich and 


require a 


weapons available. 


might be met by special measures, but the question 
asked is whether a general code is not possible and 
necessary. As to that, it would seem to me to be more 
tactful on our part to begin by seeing whether from the 
result of our own long experience of small wars, we can 
prepare a code suitable for our own use. To use the 
French war with the Riffs as a pretext for taking the 
initiative in this matter might lay us open to a very 
obvious retort. 

As Professor Gilbert Murray points out in the Spectator 
of October 3rd, the question of the use of modern means 
of destruction against backward peoples came up in the 
very early discussions of the problem of disarmament. 
It was suggested that the League should be given a 
monopoly of the most modern weapons, such as bombing 
aeroplanes, tanks and heavy artillery. To this the 
objection was at once raised that in the countries of 
those great Powers which had dependencies bordered by 
savage or semi-civilized races, neither public opinion 
nor the moral of the troops would stand men being sent 
to fight and expose their lives, if they were equipped 
with any but the best arms. We at least have always 
insisted upon that. We mowed down the Madhists in 
thousands at Omdurman with quick-firing rifles and 
sent against them what was then a very modern type 
of field howitzer. 

It is said that the use of bombing aircraft is brutal. 
It is, but so are all methods of war. The villages of 
backward peoples are ordinarily forts; for when they 
are not at war with a civilized Power they are often 
engaged in raiding each other, and like the barons 
of the Middle Ages they require keeps to protect their 
women and their property. Is it more brutal to drop 
bombs upon these forts from the air than to rain upon 
them shell discharged by artillery? Is it more brutal 
to bomb than to blockade, an expedient to which we 
have often resorted ? If we are to begin to make limits 
as to the use of weapons, where are we to stop? What 
weapon can we pretend is more humane than others ? 
Are we to deny the use of artillery to troops sent to 
suppress tribes in revolt ?. These are some of the difficult 
questions with which any attempt to regulate by code 
the use of force against backward peoples at once 
confronts us. 

But the Spectator article raises a larger question than 
the conduct to be observed in war by civilized against 
less civilized peoples. It points to the disappearance of 
that chivalry which used to be a feature of war and asks 
if it cannot somehow be restored. I do not think that 
it can, nor do I think it desirable that it should be. 
Chivalry in war disappeared, as the Spectator says, when 
the professional armies disappeared and the nations in 
arms took their place. Chivalry was a legacy handed 
on to the professional by his predecessor, the knight of 
old; and, knighthood international, had _ its 
international code. The modern version of that code 
lingered in our little professional army longer than in 
others, for it was not engaged in Europe between the 
Crimean War and the Great War. To the bulk of our 
officers of those days war was an exciting adventure 
rather than a business, and Kitchener complained of 
them that they treated the Boer War “like a game 
It therefore came 


being 


of polo with intervals for afternoon tea.” 
as a greater shock to us than to others to find war treated 
as a brutal business. It is the citizen, not the pro- 
fessional soldier, who has brought this to pass, and he has 
done so because he finds war in which he is now obliged 
to take part not an adventure at all but a very horrible 
interruption of the ordinary processes of his life. He 
wants to be done with it as quickly as may be. 
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It was Lincoln, whom few would dare to charge with 
inhumanity, who urged upon McClellan that he should 
bombard Richmond : it was the German public at home 
which pressed Moltke to begin what he considered 
to be a premature bombardment of Paris. This little 
rhyme went round Germany in the early winter of 1870 :— 

“Guter Moltke geht so stumm 

Immer um das ding herum. 

Lieber Moltke sei nicht dumm ! 

Gieb doch einmal boum ! boum! boum ! 
This pressure to use every means to bring war to an end 
has always come from behind the armies, and its tendency 
is to increase. No one to-day will put any confidence in 
agreements to restrict the use of particular weapons, the 
only real checks being the fear of reprisals and of creating 
such indignation amongst neutrals as will bring them 
into the field as enemies. 

This being so, attempts to make war appear humane, 
which it can never be, can only lead to deception and 
disappointment, and by presenting war in a false light 
are likely to make it more frequent. We British are 
beginning to be alive to the fact that war is growing 
more and more brutal and more and more destructive, 
because we are also becoming alive to the fact that the 
application of aircraft to war has brought us militarily 
into the Continent. All our southern towns, and most 
of all London, will, with the women, children, aged and 
sick in them, be exposed to bombing if we are engaged 
in a Continental war, and no codes will remove that 
danger. If we understand that fact and its implications 
we are more likely to avoid war than if we bury our 
heads in codes. 

This does mean The 
Hague Conventions, in spite of the breaches made in 
them, were of real value during the World War in pre- 
venting avoidable suffering; but I have no faith in 
conventions which attempt to prevent the use of the 
most deadly weapons when nations are fighting for their 
existence, 


not that codes are of no use. 


THE FUTURE OF THE 


MOVEMENT 
By true Epiror or Time and Tide. 


! Women’s Movement has reached an interesting 
stage. It is well worth the attention of those who 
are concerned with the various streams of thought which, 
taken together, make up political life, determine public 
opinion, and decide the future actions of the country. 

The women who took part in the fifteen years of inten- 
sive agitation which preceded the granting of a partial 
franchise in 1918 were actuated mainly by a determina- 
tion that women as well as men should have a share in 
deciding the political future of the country ; they were 
spurred on also by the existence of certain definite laws 
which in their judgment bore unfairly and with obviously 
evil results on the disenfranchised portion of the com- 
munity, and by the urgent need for certain legal reforms 
which they did not believe it possible to bring about so 
long as those who chiefly desired them had no votes. The 
laws which they desired to alter were concerned with in- 
equalities as between the two sexes: the Bills which they 
desired to initiate were concerned with the better care and 
protection of children. The reforms they demanded were 
all fairly obvious and clear cut, nor did any of them run 
counter to general public opinion. 

It was natural that when a limited franchise was 
achieved in February, 1918, to be followed in November of 
the same year by an Act admitting women to one of the 
Houses of Parliament, the non-party women’s organiza- 
tions should have put aside for the moment their deter- 


WOMEN’S 


~~ 


mination to achieve political equality and turned their 
attention partly to building up their local organizations 
throughout the country on the new bases suitable for a 
partially enfranchised membership, but chiefly towards 
achieving the various social reforms, the immediate need 
for which had spurred them on in their efforts to force 
the vote from a country always fearful of any alteration 
in the seat of power. Nor was it surprising that all over 
the country the various local non-party women’s organiza- 
tions should have received a very large reinforcement 
from amongst women who had not troubled themselves 
overmuch to secure the vote, but who felt that, as en. 
franchised citizens, they must join with other newly 
enfranchised citizens, learn something about the science 
of polities, and do their share towards making the country 
what it seemed to them it ought to be. : 

The history of the last seven years in the women’s 
movement has been a record on the one hand of largely 
increased membership throughout the country from 
women hitherto not concerned with political matters, 
and on the other of the working for certain specific 
reforms which were felt to be not only essential but very 
long overdue. In some directions, notably in securing 
better terms for women in the teaching profession, in the 
Civil Service, and in industry, little advance has been 
made, but on the whole the non-party organizations have 
been fairly successful. The marriage laws are now equal. 

If the laws governing the guardianship of children are 
not yet equal they have become, by the passing of the 
Act which came into force on October Ist last, less grossly 
unequal than they were before. A number of new pro- 
fessions have opened their doors to women ; 
jurors and magistrates have come into existence. By the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1922 the protection 
afforded to children has been considerably increased. 
Above all, the achievement of widows’ pensions has given 
new hope to the fatherless child and a fresh sense of 
security to its mother. All these reforms have had to be 
worked for, fought for, day by day; they have been 
achieved, almost always, in a mutilated form. And all 
through, those who have worked for them have been con- 
tinually made conscious that the fact that women were 
only partially enfranchised was telling heavily against 
the unmutilated passage of the reforms in which they 
took the keenest interest. Again and again, too, they 
have felt the disadvantage of having no woman in the 
Upper House of Parliament. In the Lower House the 
work done by Lady Astor, Mrs. Wintringham, Miss 
Wilkinson and other women M.P.s has been invaluable. 
They have been ably seconded by numbers of friendly 
M.P.s, and it is generally admitted that the fact that they 
were there to serve as rallying points has made an incal- 
culable difference to the legislation passed. In the Upper 
Ilouse there was no such help. The women’s Bills were 
regarded by the Peers as unimportant measures. Although 
almost all were ostensibly fathered by the Government of 
the day they received, in most cases, only tepid Govern- 
ment help, and the presence of two or three enthusiastic 
and informed supporters would often have made all the 
difference. Time and again the promoters of some measure 
of the kind have been told “* There is no use trying for 
that ; the House of Lords would never pass it.” 

In spite of all these difficulties much has been done, 
but it seems clear to those who have watched the progress 
of events that the women’s movement has now achieved 
as much in the way of social reform as it can possibly 
accomplish with the incomplete political weapons at its 
command, 

Meanwhile, another factor must be taken into account. 
Set free from the preoccupation of the vote, reinforced 
by a large influx of new members, the women’s non-party 
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organizations throughout the country have begun to 
hammer out a new policy. All over the country such 
questions as family endowment, birth control, the best 
means for securing international co-operation and good 
will, the need for securing more attention to the point of 
yiew of the consumer, temperance questions, housing 
problems, educational problems, are being discussed 
and rediscussed. It seems certain that the next immediate 
practical step will be a concentration of the whole energy 
of the women’s non-party organizations on a demand 
for full enfranchisement and the right of admission to 
both Houses of Parliament. A half citizenship is not 


enough. 


AN AMERICAN PROFESSOR’S 
REFLECTIONS ON OXFORD 
By S. E. Mortson. 
Harmsworth Professor of American History at Oxford, 
1922-25. 
1.—THE LIBERTY OF OXFORD. 
‘They are not long, the days of wine and roses.” 
OWSON’S verse keeps running through my head, 
| beating time with the engine that drives me every 
moment America. 
I must hasten to jot down impressions, before the rush 


farther from Oxford and nearer to 


and stress of American academic life blurs them into a 
dream of grey walls and green fields, vivid youths on 
maidens on push-bicycles, 
dinners in hall and evenings in common-room, the 
Friday luncheons that fell on Mondays, and the history 
luncheons where everything but history was discussed. 
Unfortunately, even impressions have to be generalized 
on paper ; and Oxford is the most complex, the most 
unsystematic, the most paradoxical, and the most diflicult 


motor-cy cles, and modest 


of institutions to generalize. 

No other university is at once so hospitable and so 
indifferent to new individuals, disciplines, and subjects. 
The undergraduate body is the most varied in the world 
as to nationality, race and colour; yet no one manages 
to resist some trace of the ‘“ Oxford manner.” The 
faculties include specialists on almost every branch of 
knowledge ; but if the specialists want pupils, they must 
conform to regulation and tradition. A newcomer cither 
remains isolated, within a little wall which he alone does 
not see, or he is absorbed into the tepid current of donnish 
life, and the world knows him no more, unless through his 
books. 
Oxford and accepts the gracious hospitality of the 
For no sensible man who knows Oxford would 
wish greatly to change it. Rather must he be chiefly 
concerned to preserve the many things of worth and 
beauty that time has tested, and spared. 

To an American sojourner, the note of freedom is 


A reforming Commission is lost if it comes to 


colleges. 


dominant at Oxford ; not merely the corporate freedom 
that the University enjoys within the State, and the 
University, but 
All three are closely interrelated. 


colleges within the freedom of the 
individual within either. 
Almost all university and college business, of the sort 
that in American universities is settled by presidential 
fiat. in Oxford is referred to a number of 
boards and The time well 


worth the loss in efficiency, for the system gives everyone 


or decanal 


committees. consumed is 


an official finger in many pies, and an opportunity to 


views. The universal craving to mind other 


air his 
people’s business is thereby satisiied ; and Oxford harm- 
lessly employs in administrative activity the ‘nosey 

! 


and talebearing sort of individuals that are the pest of 


American faculties. Collegiate autonomy seems at times 


almost anarchical to. one who is used to the modern 
centralized university ; but the history of Oxford, as of 
the United States, shows that federalism permits a more 
varied and wholesome life than centralization. Nowhere 
in America or on the Continent would it be possible for 
organizations so diverse as Ruskin College, the women’s 
colleges, Ripon Hall, Campion Hall, Manchester College, 
and the Catholic Workers’ College, to share the benefits 
of a great University without losing their individuality. 
Oxford and Cambridge, alone of modern universities, 
are really universal, 

The keystone in this arch of liberty, and the most 
enviable and precious thing in all Oxford’s rich inheritance, 
is the self-government of the University; its almost 
complete control by the resident and teaching M.A.s. 
The University is poor, but gifts or endowments purchased 
at the price of the thinnest wedge of outside control 
would be too dearly purchased. Yet there is no reason 
why gifts should be so purchased; and in view of the 
many wealthy men among Oxford graduates, it seems 
to an American scandalous that the British taxpayer 
should be called upon to help support the University, 


or that institutions like St. Edmund Hall should want 
funds. 


Oxford and, apparently, all the British universities are 
happily free from the unreasoning and malicious criticism 
that every American university has to bear from Press 
and public. They are not expected to be all things to all 
men; nor is admission to their colleges demanded as a 
right. It matters not whether this sound attitude of 
the British public be due to appreciation or indifference ; 
the universities are left free to serve the nation as their 
own members think University extension work 
in America too often takes the form of advertisement, 
or of a sweet sop to a nagging public; in England, it is 
performed by those who are interested, for the benefit 
of the few who want it. Within the University there 
is not only complete freedom of speech, but complete 
privacy. 


best. 


A professor need never fear, as in America, 
lest one day’s classroom witticism appear the following 
day in a screaming headline. Nobody outside Oxford 
knows, and nobody within Oxford cares, if a certain 
professor be Communist or Fascist. 

In only one respect do I venture to suggest that 
collegiate autonomy is abused: in the admission, by 
certain colleges, of a considerable number of idle and 
brainless youths on the ground of athletic ability or social 
position. One often hears that these men are * useful” 
in the sense of helping their college to better its place on 
the river. Many of them, however, are more decorative 
They 


would be less numerous if the undergraduates enjoyed 


than useful, and others, positively unwholesome. 


some measure of self-government and internal police, 
instead of leaving such matters to governing bodies and 
proctors. An undergraduate council, as at Edinburgh, 
might also be a means of bringing the undergraduate 
point of view to bear on contemplated changes. 

In curricular matters, the pass schools might well be 
abolished, and ** never would be missed,” save by under- 
But the 
honour schools, although capable of some improvement in 


graduates of whom the same might be said. 


detail, are collectively the best system of undergraduate 
instruction in the English-speaking world. The examining 
system of first-year ‘* Mods’ and last-year ‘ Finals,” 
administered by boards whose decisions can seldom be 
unjust, and never be questioned, seems to me perfect as 
it stands. A division of the three-year schools into two 
parts, as at Cambridge, would be a step backwards 
toward speon-feeding. 

About the tutorial method of preparing candidates 
for the honour schools, [ leave Oxford less enthusiastic 
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than when I viewed it from afar. Tutoring is admirably 
fitted for teaching literae humaniores, for which it was 
devised ; but more modern subjects, such as the promising 
new school of philosophy, politics and economics, are 
somewhat refractory to one-man teaching. Tutoring 
tends to become mere cramming, both with facts and 
with clever answers to “ spotted ” questions ; the college 
tutors, in supplanting the paid coach, have not eliminated 
liis defects. In some of the honour schools, the system 
vieither affords a good general education, nor produces 
scholars, 

The Oxford “ first’ has an admirable command of 
language, and a brilliant style that comes of writing 
to impress clever people. He can make less knowledge 
go further, and write what he has to say far better, 
than the swmma cum laude men of American universities. 
But he has seldom gone to the bottom of anything, 
or approached it so near as an American B.A. who 
has done an honours thesis. Full of self-contidence, 
he is ready to bring up any subject in the world for you 
in two weeks ; inordinately proud of the things he does 
not know, the humbling process takes at best a long time, 
and, if he becomes a fellow at Oxford, sometimes never 
takes place. There is something to be said for catching your 
tutor young, but there are too many college fellows who 
took a first, won a prize essay, and have done nothing since. 
Interested only in winning good classes for their pupils, 
or writing cramming books to help the process, they 
thwart the efforts of more scholarly or ambitious col- 


leagues to provide something more than academic 
honours for the better sort of student. Travelling 


fellowships are wanted so that colleges can afford to 
send their candidates for tutorships abroad for two 
or three years, and to require evidence of ability to do 
research, before they appoint. 

SS. Winifredian, At Sea, 


(To be concluded.) 


THE BLACK-WINGED TERROR OF 


ABERPENNAR 


Quoth the Raven: 
* Just one more 
Added to my store!” 


as he laid a new “egg” in his already overcrowded 
nest. It was not the kind out of which zealous hatching 
can produce a little replica of the brooding mother or 
father, but the kind that a celebrated rubber company 
produces at half a crown each. 

The other day three zealous golfers were spending 
a half holiday on the Aberdare Valley (Mountain Ash) 
links, accompanied by the melancholy shades of Colonel 
Bogey and his two lieutenants—Bunkers and Hazards — 
when there suddenly appeared a even more 
sinister and much more to be We were 
playing the sixth hole. One of the trio had played 


shade 
dreaded. 


his second shot and landed it near the green. When 
another was addressing his ball the former shouted 
out: “Good heavens! Look! He's got my ball!” 


When we gazed that way we saw a raven rising from 
the ground, breasting the strong south-easter that was 
blowing, and soaring into the radiant blue. He made a 
most beautiful silhouette. And there in his beak, reflected 
in the rays of the brilliant sun, shone what might have 


been the sparkling diamond of a fabulous Golconda. 
Having with some difficulty got the right line of flight 
he sailed Ieisurely away toward Lletty Shenkin House, 
the home of General Charles Bruce, the hero of Everest. 
(1 hope no one will conclude from this statement that 


art 


ee 


the bird is the property of the gallant General, or that 
he has specially trained it for this nefarious pastime !) 

Two holes afterwards there was a wall to be negotiated 
which hides the fairway. The three drove off, but the 
one ball we knew to be in the centre could nowhere 
be found. After a careful search we gave it up, although 
amazed at our inability to find it. : 

Then we did two more holes—to the “ valley ” one. 
Two balls were here driven off—one very long, to the 
edge of the green. As I was addressing my ball on the 
tee there came a cry of woe: “Good G—, he’s got 
that one, too!’ When we looked there was the same 
sinister winged one with another “ diamond” in his 
capacious beak, 

At the next hole I went as forward “ caddy ”— against 
the wish of the others, who considered it was unnecessary 
—but as soon as they had driven off the bird suddenly 
appeared from nowhere at the spot that normal drives 
usually lie. The same thing happened again at the 
next hole; the bird mysteriously appearing as soon 
as a ball landed on the fairway. Then he disappeared. 
On the next hole of about 150 yards we had all driven 
off, and were quietly starting from the tee, when out of 
the blue the same black figure swooped down on the 
furthest ball. He was in the act of picking it up when 
one of us ran forward shouting and clapping his hands, 
At the shock the bird dropped the ball, and sailed with 
a waddling flight back to the scene of 
exploits. 


his successful 


Then it was discovered that on the previous “ blind ” 
fairway he must have quietly added another egg to 
his treasure trove before we could negotiate the wall 
that hid it from view. 

When we returned to the club-house a couple came 
in (the only other players on the course) and asked if 
a bird had got one of our balls. After hearing our 
story they confessed that the renowned of Edgar Allen 
Poe had also secured three of theirs, and very nearly 
secured a fourth! 

If there is any player who wants really exciting golf, 
by which the opposition of Colonel Bogey is reduced to 
the veriest shadow, Iet him visit a links that is haunted 
by a real sporting raven. 

It was said that the bird ought to be shot, but I 
ventured to suggest that it would be much more enter- 
prising to form a syndicate of trackers, and by the lure 
of cheap repaints gradually track the depredator to his 
mountainous lair, If they met the intrepid General 
on their way he would, I am sure, join in and be the 
most enthusiastic and cheery ef the band. Then when 
they had recovered enough virtually new golf balls to 
last a lifetime, this black-winged terror should be trapped, 
killed, stuffed, and sent to the Welsh National Museum 
as the hero of a perfectly true golfing story which will 
never be believed, 


toad 


JZEWIS DAVIES. 
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Many persons have reported during the past few weeks 
that they have been unable to buy a copy of the SpecraTor 
at the bookstalls or newsagents owing to the stock being 
sold out. It is, of course, difficult to estimate the demand 
and regulate the supply. But the Manager will be glad 
to send, as a sample, a copy of the current number post 
free to anyone who writes to The Manager, Sprctrator 
Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2, and encloses 
Gd. in stamps. 
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MUSIC 
MR. HOLST’S NEW SYMPHONY 


AT QUEEN'S HALL, OCTOBER 29th. 


us The Planets and The Hymn of Jesus were 
an enlivening experience in music. Their manner was new ; 
and still more, their technique was new. <A careful scrutineer 
might separate each stylistic strand 9nd show how one had 
wwn from here and another from there in the fabric of 
' even when our enthusiasm 


For most of 


been dri 
contemporary music. But no 
had been tempered by a reflective familiarity with these works, 
we could not admit that we had been gulled by a miserable 
pastiche. The composer moved in his medium with such 
freedom, and manipulated it with so much precision, that the 
synthesis was assuredly perfect, and so completely was the 
style identified with the man that it could be described with 
accuracy in one word, ** Holstian.” 

Mr. Holst’s technique is maturing. In later works we 
see that it has become more flexible, and, like fine steel, 
it can take a sharper and ever sharper edge. It is even 
richer in resource, and it has shed most of those distracting 
fripperies, the negligible property of Strauss and Dukas, 
and the stock-in-trade of Mr. Holst’s detractors. We have 
seen the danger of this increasing facility in the Ode to Death 
where there is more than one stretch of barren yet indisputably 
clever music-making, and in The Evening Walch where a 
rich choral idiom struggles to flower on most arid ground. 
Beside these earlier works the Choral Symphony is a technical 
tour de force. One's first dazzled impression is that it is a 
consummation of the Hiolstian method a technical, not a 
creative consummation. Surely it is enough that the composer 
has made a libretto from the pages of Keats, three-fourths of 
it pure poetry. and set it, for the most part, without giving 
offence. or raising a doubt in the listener's mind. We shall 
not look askance at such a feat, even when it seems plain 
that cerebration has tamed and bridled inspiration, and ridden 
at each obstacle with an eve to the safest jump. 

The text may not gain anything from its musical setting, 
that could hardly be expected, but it loses little or nothing. 
Mr. Holst has already solved the problem of setting words 
intelligibly, notably in The Perfect Fool, by making the vocal 
line follow the actual inflections of the speaking voice. Tt is 
his scrupulous regard for just accentuation, carried sometimes 
to the point of self-effacement, which makes the slow movement 
ofthe symphony a thing of clear, placid beauty. © By nostretch 
of the fancy can one imagine a choral setting of the * Ode on 
a Grecian Urn” ; it is music in itself, too rare for the sensual 
ear. And yet the Ode is preserved unspoilt, elevated on slender 
columns of sound, as though it and they were one, for all time, 
a veritable Parthenon of tone. 

Kach movement is noteworthy in some way : the Ode, above 
all, for its chaste orchestration and the chilly vacillations of 
the “ Invocation to Pan” for its sombre, 
the Bacchanal for its wild, quickening 


its harmonies : 
rhythmical monotone : 
dance measure, and the crashing shouts that come fron: the 
choir; the Finale for a magnificent main tune. which, alas! 
peters out into a laboured and commonplace climax. The 
Scherzo alone is dissappointing. It must be sung at a speed 
that turns the words into a meaningless gabble, and. surciv, 
‘Ever let the Faney roam,” was unfortunately 
Its abrupt 


the poem 
chosen for the purpose. metre is exaggerated 
and broken into small flying fragments by the music. 


for this reason we shall value the agile and frolicsome thing all 


Perhaps 
the more in its alternative version for orchestra alone. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM BUDAPEST 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, — Now is the dead season in Budapest, and the Autumn 
of our discontent is not yet made glorious by the return of 
“the quality” from their summer retreats. The steamers 
no longer take us up the Danube to Esterjorn to see the 
cathedral, or to Visegrad to climb up to the ruins of the castle 
and muse on the glories of the Anjou Kings or the sports and 
gaicties of Matthaeus Corvinus. Not even do the smaller 
craft carry us to swim, play tennis or drink sulphurous waters 
on the Margaret Island. Only the ferry boats still ply 
between Buda and Pest for the benefit chiefly of Government 
officials. True the golf course is there on the top of the 
Swab Higy (Swabian mountain), but where are the players ? 
A few members of the foreign Legations have the energy 
to motor up and take their pleasure in the most glorious 
air that man could wish for in these autumn days. They are, 
however, few and far between. 

Other plentiful and = varied. Hamlet 
and other Shakespearian plays are being given at one theatre, 
Mr. John Galsworthy’s Loyalties at while Miss 
Lilian occupies another stage. The cinemas are many and 
good here, too. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's Lost World finds 
a place; Liitle Dorrit is being advertised. so that England 
is certainly not neglected in the theatrical world. Faust 
is being played at the Opera, La Traviata, Lohengrin and most 
of the old favourites will follow. 

It has not been all dullness otherwise. 
conspiracy has been discovered and three alien Jew Communists 


amusements are 


another, 


A Communistic 
ure now undergoing examination, while many others have 
been arrested. The serious point appears to be the part 
taken in the plot by Bela Kun, the former dictator during the 
five months Bolshevik régime in Hungary. 
the most important of the prisoners to have been in Vienna 
and taken counsel with the rest of them. This fact is denied 
by the Vienna police, who produce evidence from Moscow to 
the effect that Bela Kun has never left Russia. Generally 
it is believed here that he was certainly in Vienna, , 

Many lying reports have been spread by the Communists 
Happily 


the Times correspondent, 


Ile is stated by 


as to bad treatment by the police of the prisoners. 
these have been disproved by 
who had a personal interview with the prisoners. 

Not unconnected with Communists and their doings is 
the recent promulgation of new police regulations aimed at 
called 


People do not understand why because 


all aliens. This has caused great annoyance and 
forth many protests. 
the authorities have been unable to keep out objectionable 
characters they should make things unpleasant for innocent 
and respectable foreigners in their midst. Any person who 
desires now to reside in Hungary is called upon to fill up a 
questions, many of which are 
Moreover, passports 


of those returning from a visit to their homes have been 


form containing over fifty 
ridiculous, others offensive and insulting. 


stamped in a manner that disqualifies them from carrying 
on any employment in Hungary. As many of these foreigners 
are teachers one can imagine the disquiet caused. It seems 
a pity that just as Ifungary was obtaining the sympathy of 
Western nations, she should be guilty of such a_tactless 
policy. 

Comments are appearing in the newspapers on the recently- 
published memoirs of Lord Grey of Fallodon, generally of an 
paper upon which 


unfavourable character. The German 


most of us who do not know Hungarian depend for our news 
savs that Lord Grey was under the influence of French and 
Russian Cambon, the 


Ambassador, and so was jockeyed into war. Ile scems to 


diplomats, especiaily M. French 
be blamed also for allowing any kind of preparation for a 
ssible. I was myself informed by 
War 


war that he coneeived po 
a historical professor of no mean reputation that the 
was caused by Sir Kdward Grey’s lies ! 

On November 8rd next will be celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of the Hungarian Academy of Science, originally 
the Scientific Association founded by that great Hungarian, 


Count Stephen Szechenyi in 1825, when he was thirty-four 


vears of age, At the same time he endowed the Society 
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with a sum of 50.000 gold crowns, which was the amount of 
his income for one year. His example was followed by others 
of his peers and so the Society came into being. It was this 
Count Szechenyi who was responsible fer the suspension 
bridge also called after his name—the earliest bridge over the 
Danube. Another very important work of his is the road 
by the Danube far down between Belgrade and Lom in Bul- 
garia where he remade and continued the famous road of 
Trajan. A still greater work is the “ Iron Gates,’ which 
are actually the stone walls of a channel formed in the bed of 
the river by blasting the rocks at the bottom—thus enabling 
steamers to complete their course down to Giurgevo and 
finally to Constanza. His name is literally writ large on the 
left bank on the rock where the mighty river narrows and 
flows through a rocky gorge and can be read from the deck 
as you pass. His latter life was a tragedy. He believed in 
the independence of Hungary, but was opposed to violent 
measures and so quarrelled with Kossuth. Finally, he lost 
his reason and died by his own hand. His statue stands high 
on a marble base in a garden between the Academy and the 
Szechenyi Bridge over the Danube towards which he looks, 
a national memorial. As in the case of so many great men, 
his greatness was not properly appreciated by his countrymen 
till after his death. 

In commerce and business optimism seems to be the order 
of the day, partly owing to the great strides mades in the 
reconstruction under the Commissioner-General 
Mr. Jeremiah Smith and partly owing to the expected inflow 
of money due to the wonderful harvest. Even the Bourse, 
which seemed to be moribund, begins to show signs of returning 
life, and faces are brighter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your HUNGARIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


wgis of 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE ROYAL FAMILY AND 
SETTLEMENT 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecrsaror.| 
Sm, May I venture, greatly daring, to put forward a sug- 
gestion? All are agreed as to the vital need of populating 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, &c., with British folk of 
right type, and not drawn only from one section of society. 
With all respect, may I suggest that a lead might here be given 
by our Royal Family ? I am conscious of the liberty which 
is taken in putting forward such a proposal. Yet in view of 
our present difficulties and the astonishing repercussion which 
such a step might have on the future of our Empire, I crave 
your permission to outline a suggestion. In our Royal Family 
we have to-day one princess and several princes. Would it 
not be possible for them, except, of course, the Prince of 
Wales, to make a settlement overseas? There is no need 
to recall the regret felt by many that the late Queen Victoria 
did not make a royal residence in Ireland as well as Scotland. 
But it seems to some of us that a similar opportunity has 
now arrived, and that permanent residences might be created 
in various parts of our Empire for the younger members of 
our Royal House. No one would suggest that they should 
never return to England. Yet the principle of the suggestion 
is, not simply the erection of palaces, but the adoption of a 
policy by the scions of our Royalty to go out and settle over- 
seas for the sake of our Empire and its development. Immense 
would be the effect of such an example. It would stimulate 
in a notable manner the movement for group emigration, 
It would transform the concept of Empire in the mind of the 
average man, who would see for himself that Britain overseas 
was essentially a part of Britain. It would enhance our 
general sense of fellowship with one another, and deepen 
our consciousness of ourselves as a family which is at once 
the oldest nation in Europe and the largest Empire that 
history has seen. It would show our daughter-nations that 
we wished to send them of our best, and would encourage 
all to expand as well as cherish the best traditions of our 
heritage. 

Of course, there would be many questions, constitutional 
perhaps as well as financial, which would necessarily arise. 
And it would be necessary to make it clear that the Royal 
House of Britain is the outward symbol of that whieh cements 


EMPIRE 


——————a 


ce 


the British Empire, as a federation of free peoples, 


republican, 
vet crowned, 


But the idea entrances the imagination, and 
would surely create an enthusiasm which would overcome 
all difficulties. One can but hope that it may be voiced with 
wisdom, courtesy, and respect, and that if it be pleasing to 
our King and Queen it may also be not displeasing to the other 
members of their family.I am, Sir, &e., 
Hy. 7. &. 

[It is essential to conquer the prejudice among wage. 
earners against emigration. Emigration is regarded with 
horror by many as a humiliating exile. We therefore regard 
with much sympathy any plan that would encourage the 
right and true idea that any part of the Empire is * home.” 
In most eases it would be a much richer and better home than 
is found here. Our correspondent’s proposal, however, has 
a personal side, as he admits, on which the feeling of the 
Royal Family as well as the public sentiment must be con- 
sidered. No doubt he remembers that the Prince of Wales 
has a ranch in Canada, and that the Duke of Connaught 
served there a long term as Governor-General, and that the 
present Governor-General of the Union of South Africa, his 
predecessor, and their wives are all members of the Royal 
Family.—Ep. Spectator.} . 


BALDWIN AND HIS CRITICS 

|To the Editor of the Srpecratror.| 

Sir,—I think with you that the Conservative papers which 
are finding fault with Mr. Baldwin's moderate policy are 
endangering the future of Unionism. Now that Mr. Lloyd 
George is out for land nationalization it is likely that in future 
there will be only two parties, one consisting of those who 
believe in Government monopoly and control, and the other 
embracing all who uphold individual freedom and free action, 

Mr. Baldwin’s Government has done rightly in providing for 
widows. No decent-minded person can be happy while the halt, 
the maimed, the blind and the unfortunate generally are left 
to shift for themselves. When we have provided for these and 
are determined to do all that is in our power continually to 
improve the condition of all people we shall attract and hold 
the support of most people and demonstrate that it is possible 
to remain free from serfdom to the State and yet be devoid of 
all cause of reproach on humanitarian grounds. 

As regards the farmer our policy should be to help him to 
own his land ; we can do so without any real expense to the 
State by a Government guarantee that will give the bankers 
and private lenders confidence to advance money to purchase 
the farmers’ holding at low rates of interest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. Farmer, 


MR. 


The Wive, Redruth, Cornwall. 


THE O. M. S. 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sirn,-—- Your correspondent “E.’ explains the Labour 


point of view with regard to the O.M.S. and the Fascist 
Societies, but there is another. To many people in Britain 
such a strike as that threatened by those who direct the 
policy of ** Organized Labour ” will appear an Act of Rebellion, 
an Act of Civil War, and as such they will oppose it to the 
utmost of their power and will regard ** Organized Labour ” 
with the deepest resentment for the remainder of their lives. 
Is it wise for any Party, even if expectant of victory, to incur 
the fate which History shows to be certain ? 

I spent an hour in a Glasgow crowd one 
beginning of the Coal Strike. Its members 
exceedingly good fellows, but the?r ideas were 
tical. They talked of Revolution, but there was not among 
them a single soldier, or sailor, or ex-Service man. I speak 
with confidence as I was the involuntary centre of that crowd 
and took pains to find out. 

‘** Labour ” has not been kind to the ex-Service man, and I 
doubt if he will help it now. If he does it will be due to the 
way the country has treated him. Two years ago I joined a 
little crowd of ex-Service men in East London, listening to an 
agitator. The men would as soon have listened to me as to 
him. It was pitiful to see the poor fellows, half-starved and 
without overcoats, shivering in the wintry weather. But it was 
heartbreaking to hear the ery that broke from their lips when 

. ** We have no country, sir; 


* the Country was mentioned, 
we have no country!’ Had the authorities kept together 


evening at the 
seemed to 
utterly imprac- 


me 
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he remnants of the men who joined up before Conscription 
4: ould have made Revolution impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Poyntz SANDERSON (Hon. C.F.). 
Hants. 


thev ¢ 


Hopedene, Emsworth, 


THE EVERLASTING MAN 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sin, —It seems that Mr. Alan Porter in reviewing at some 
Jength Mr. Chesterton's The Kverlasting Man has adopted a 
ost unusual method of selecting points from the work under 
review as CON’ enient stages in a personal thesis. The occasion 
has apparently afforded Mr. Porter an opportunity for the 
expression of a religious belief involving a hostile attitude 
to the evolutionary theories of Darwinians. In writing thus, 
Mr. Porter makes certain statements so astonishing in the 
twenticth century that I feel they should not pass without 
question. 

Firstly: one point of scientific accuracy. Mr. Porter 
says: “To this day we can tell from a skeleton, a single 
fragment of bone, whether it belonged to man or to ape: 
to this day we have discovered no intermediate species, not 
the slightest trace of a debatable form.” In face of that it 
is well to recall the uncertainty that existed, and still exists, 
over the roof of a skull, two molar teeth and a thighbone 
found by Professor Dubois in a river deposit of either late 
Pliocene or early Pleistocene age at Trinil in Java. Some, 
amongst them the discoverer, allege them to be those of a very 
low type of man, others those of a gibbon similar to the 
gibbons which now inhabit the country. Mr. Porter continues ; 
* Darwinians pre-suppose a connexion, and yet the connexion 
never gives a sign of having existed.” Though all are conscious 
of an immense gulf between man and the ape, yet it is fair to 
acknowledge that some signs of a bridge from the man side 
are beginning to appear. All the skulls discovered (mostly 
subsequent to Darwin) of man in remote ages are nearer in 
structure to the skull of the ape than is that of modern man. 
What is remarkable the Piltdown skull (beginning 
of the Pleistocene period) is that the structure of the jaw is 
something between that of a chimpanzee and man, though 
of course nearer to man. The skull of the Australian aborigines 
with its prominent superciliary ridges and receding frontal 
bone might well be the later stages of development from the 


about 


ape to civilized man. 

As an example of the “ utmost stupidity of heresy,” Mr. 
Porter cites the assertion “that religion has evolved from 
superstition.” We have yet to learn that it has not. Lord 
Avebury in his Origin of Civilisation presents a wealth of 
evidence to show that religion rarely exists among the natives 
Fear of evil spirits exists which 
we would all call superstition; but no beneficent deity is 
acknowledged, which is to us an essential of religion; and 
therein, Lord Avebury suggests, lies the difference between 
superstition and religion. But how, it may be asked, is 
belief in an evil spirit any more superstition than the belief 
in a good spirit ? How is one superstition and the other 
religion % Is the existence of one based on any firmer founda- 
tions than the existence of the other ? 


of uncivilized countries. 


And so from this hostility to fearless and logical science 
Mr. Porter resolves his conception of the Deity : * If anyone 
has forgotten that man is the image of God, he cannot refresh 
his memory better than by reading The Everlasting Man.” We 
of the twentieth century (I speak essentially of the spirit of the 
age) as soon as we began to think for ourselves never knew it 
The whole notion is the Hellenic elaboration of a 
Hebrew myth. But we discover later that it is not in the 
Christian sense that Mr. Porter means it but rather in the 
sense of Shelley's variety of pantheism. ‘So God is man, 
But that truth, that paradox and apocalypse of Christianity, 
is rejected. God is an abstract man.” All else is created 
from that as the fons et origo, the smaller from the greater. 
God has no existence apart from man. God is mankind. 
Hence a theology as beautiful and irrational as Comte’s. 
But what of the origin and evolution of man? If man and 
God are identical surely that negatives all real evolution. 
From whence came this Divinity on earth then ? 


to forget it. 


And to ask, as Mr. Porter suggests the future writer on 
evolution should ask, ‘‘ What is it that has been evolving ? ” 


further than man as we commonly know him, is like asking 
what is the universe as we gaze at the starlit sky.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARNOLD WHUITTICK. 

Grenville House, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 

[Mr. Alan Porter writes :—“ Java Man walked erect and had 
the faculty of speech. So much is claimed for him on the 
evidence of the roof of a skull, two molar teeth and a thighbone, 
It was disingenuous of Mr. Whittick, by the way, not to give 
him his accepted name. But this is a matter of great indiffer- 
ence. It might well be that scientists lit upon a bone of which 
they could not say whether it was man’s or ape’s. Nevertheless 
it seems to me indubitable that it would be either one or the 
other. What came fresh upon earth with man was the ability 
to reflect the universe, to know the distinction between 
self and not-self; in short he has always been the only 
microcosm and image of God. That ego of man has not 
changed or evolved ; nor could it be evolved from any animal 
form. The process of man’s own evolution is roughly this— 
he has been learning to mediate his passions through his self: 
consciousness into values; in simple terms, he has been 
seeking the Kingdom. His difference from animals was 
always absolute. But I am more concerned by Mr. Whittick’s 
denial of my orthodoxy. If there proves to be anything in 
what I wrote inconsistent with the Athanasian Creed, then I 
shall humbly and thoroughly recant. But it was disingenuous 
of Mr. Whittick to represent my opinions by a passage in 
which I was expounding the errors of Mithraism. I do not 
hold, and did not state, that God is an abstract man. I do 
not hold, and did not state, that God is mankind. I hold and 
state that Christ is the Word and that Christ was 
I see, therefore, that in Christ man is the measure of the 
universe.”"—Ep. Spectator.] 


man. 


THE SYSTEM OF RATING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


Sir,—The Labour Party has asked that the Shipbuilding 
Industry should be subsidized ; that idea has been condemned 
as too risky, unfair, ete. The municipal rates in this country 
are a direct Recently a West of 
England steel manufacturer was sued for non-payment of 
rates amounting to about £32,000; this amounted to a 
charge of 6s. per ton of the finished product. Would not 
the best form of subsidy to shipbuilding and all industries 


charge on production. 


and trades be a change in the basis of rating ? 

After all, why should contributions to the 
Guardians of the Poor, education, public parks, libraries, 
be based on the size 


rates—7.¢., 


baths, infectious diseases hospitals, ete. 
and position of property ? Generally speaking, the bigger 
the property occupied the more beneficial the business is to 
the town because of the labour it employs, whereas speculators 
in food, ete., moneylenders, financiers and others may be 
making ten times more income and paying only a tenth of the 
amount to the rates, while providing comparatively little 
employment. It is only too possible under the present system 
for one firm to contribute 20 per cent. of its net profits to the 
rates while another's contribution may be only } per cent, 
Can such injustice be allowed to continue ? 

If only because it is unjust it ought not to be tolerated, 
but, when we are losing markets, factories, shops, shipbuilding 
yards, &¢c., are closed or closing, is it not an obvious way of 
stopping the rot setting in to make rates payable on income ? 
Why, the West of England manufacturer mentioned above 
could quote 5s. less per ton; surely, that would get him 
business! Better by far factories and shops be kept open, 
employing labour and paying no rates than have to close down 
and put workpeople on the dole. 

The country groans under the burden of taxation, but the 
co-operative societies remain untaxed. Why? It is their 
avowed intention to force out the private trader entirely. 
Suppose they succeed: who is going to pay the national 
rvenues then? Obviously, the co-ops. will have to pay then, 
Why not now? Why should the private trader subsidize them, 
to their own ultimate undoing, by paying their share of the 
The revenue is spent for all, why 

all? Is there any 
except the fear of losing votes ? 


national expenditure. 

not contributed to by 
why they should not pay 
We want, nay, need, the burden of taxation eased and here 
is a very large source of revenue untapped and the rest of the 


logical reason 
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community exploited to make up for it. Which party 
will dare to put this injustice right ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
P. R. B. 

[We agree that the time has passed when local taxation 
was a small matter in a mainly agricultural country and no 
great injustice was done by taking a small toll reckoned upon 
the most obvious forms of property, and we have often 
pointed out the harm done in rural areas. Probably in indus- 
trial areas there would be less injustice if rates became a local 
income-tax, but industry would still bear the burdens which 
just now are crushing and urgently need lightening. In 
regard to co-operative trading societies, with all our admira- 
tion for voluntary co-operation, we regret with our corre- 
spondent that they do not share in the first privilege of 
citizenship, namely, making their due contribution to the 
public revenue.—Eb. Spectator.] 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH ENGLAND ? 


[To the Editor of the SrecTATOR.] 
S1r,—England is sick, sick to the heart, because many of her 
people are deliberately directing their wills wrongly. By 
“‘many of her people ” I mean the great majority of dwellers 
in towns who are supported by salaries or by wages, and by 
* directing their wills wrongly * I mean are bending all their 
energies to having “ a good time *’ now, regardless of past and 
of future. When the War ended all knew that England was 
poorer (by not less than five thousand millions of pounds) 
than in 1914. 

Sensible people felt that we therefore must live more spar- 
ingly. The majority mentioned above have ignored this 
fact and still ignore it. They live now (I speak of what I know) 
even more luxuriously than in 1914. They have been aided 
in this by the figures called ‘* the cost of living index number,” 
which are published from time to time. No doubt these figures 
are true in a narrow technical sense, but they ignore many 
things, and encourage people to ignore them. I keep a careful 
record of household expenditure. During the worst years 
when the so-called “ cost of living index number” was more 
than double that of 1914 my household did not spend more 
than twenty per cent. (one-fifth) more than in 1914. True, 
we bought herrings instead of salmon, margarine instead of 
butter, leg of beef instead of sirloin, sheep's head (often) for 
sheep’s legs, and we economized in other ways, but it would 
be an abuse of language to call such trifles hardships. Our 
health was not affected at all, and our comfort only slightly. 
But even such trifles are anathema to the majority I write 
about. The slightest inconvenience, the most insignificant 
privation is called an “ injustice,” a quasi moral anger is thus 
roused against it, and means to remove it are threatened, 
means that would upset the whole fabric of society. And 
(pity *tis) these threats have been successful far too often 
these past seven years. 

I think I have now defined the disease that is afflicting 
England very clearly. It is the absolute determination of 
many of her people not to face hardship under any circum- 
stances or for any reason.—I am, Sir, &c., 


London, Wo. Murr. 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 


PUBLIC 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—The interest the public take in the case of Dr. Axham is 
suflicient excuse for drawing attention to the fact that he was 
not convicted, as stated, by the G.M.C., of infamous pro- 
fessional conduct, but of infamous conduct in a professional 
respect. The G.M.C. has nothing to do with the former and 
everything with the latter. The function of the Council is to 
guard the State while the Law protects the individual. In- 
famous professional conduct, as, for example, in the case of the 
induction of abortion in a natural, healthy woman, is a criminal 
offence punishable by Law, or as in the case of personal 
damage, resulting from treatment, an injury reparable in the 
County Court. But infamous conduct in a_ professional 
respect is not such, but only an offence under the Medical Act 
of 1858, which the G.M.C. administers. Dr. Axham’s offence 


consisted in giving assistance to an uneducated man, that is, 
uneducated in a medical sense, for the cure of patients, which 


| 


_—— 


he did at the request of Sir Herbert Barker. Had Dr. Axha 

asked Sir Herbert Barker to assist him in, for example, wane 
pulating a knee he thought would be benefited thereby the 
G.M.C. would not be concerned. The G.M.C. in the action 
it took in regard to Dr. Axham fulfilled its functions jn one 
direction. Patients of the State, the poor or those in the 
services can only be treated by men educated in medicine and 
technically trained in its various branches ; the public would 
not have tolerated any other system and rightly too, No 
one could suggest that Sir Herbert Barker is such a person 
The G.M.C. has learnt much and much more there is in shee 
to learn ; but it is not a body for initiating new plans to meet 
new developments, rather a body for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the original Act and its subsequent amendments. 
The G.M.C. cannot, so it appears to me, restore a name erased 
from the Medical Register, except, perhaps, if the person 
convicted requalifies by taking other and equivalent degrees 
to those he possessed at the time of committing the offence,— 
I am, Sir, &c., JOsEPH GRIFFITHS, F.R.CS, 

Cambridge. 


THE LETTERS OF ABELARD AND HELOjsE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—I was surprised to see that, in your issue of the 24th 
ult., your reviewer, Mr. H. C. Harwood, says that Mr. Mon- 
crieff's translation of these letters is ‘* the first yet made in 
English.” Mr. George Moore also appears to refer to Mr, 
Moncrieff as Abélard’s “‘ first English translator.” 

I have before me Messrs. Dent’s edition of the Letters first 
published in the Temple Classics in 1901. The translation 
there given is an anonymous one “reprinted from Watts 
edition of 1722.’ Miss Honnor Morten, the editor of this 
edition, speaks of ‘“‘ numerous translations” into English 
after the first publication of them here in Latin.—I am, Sir, &e., 

H. B. 


DISFRANCHISEMENT AND RELIEF 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
S1r,—There is no doubt that the present disastrous state of 
affairs in the West Ham Union is very largely attributable to 
the action of the Coalition Government in allowing people in 
receipt of parish relief to vote at local government elections, by, 
Representation of the People Act, 1918. The actual clause 
reads: “*. . . . a person shall not be disqualified from 
being registered as a parliamentary or local government elector 
by reason that he... . has received poor relief or other 
alms.’ It seems inconceivable that the Coalition Government, 
whose sole raison d’étre was to carry the late War to a successful 
conclusion, should have had the audacity to take such a grave, 
far-reaching and—as has proved in  practice—calamitous 
step. At the time this dastardly blow was aimed at national 
thrift, industry, and the standard of British character generally, 
the country was actually struggling for its very existence in 
France. It is now notoriously true, as a result of the abolition 
of the pauper disqualification referred to above, that in many 
districts (e.g., West Ham) guardians are elected almost entirely 
by the pauper vote to cater solely for the unemployed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. J. Tomuins, junr. 
73 Ferndale Road, Leytonstone, London, N.E. 


THE “DOLE” OR EMIGRATION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—You don’t approve of those who denounce doles. What 
do you think of the following effect of the dole? A writer 


in the Scotsman says :— 

“ Striking instances of the demoralizing effect of the dole upon 
the young and able-bodied people of the country is to be found in 
the experiences of the Australian migration officials, who have 
completed this week-end a tour of the South-West portions of 
England in search of suitable men and women as emigrants to the 
Dominion. They visited Portsmouth, Southampton, Weymouth, 
Dorchester, Plymouth and Truro. At Southampton they found 
no fewer than 6,000 people receiving the dole, and the majority 
of these were eligible and suitable candidates for emigrants to 
Australia. Despite an intensive campaign and innumerable 
interviews only seven offered themselves as prospective emigrants. 
At another town there were between forty and fifty young women 
queued up at a Labour Exchange, and the Australian migration 
official, after a casual glance along the line, made a bold offer to 
take the lot for domestic service in Australia. Not one applied 
for further information on the matter. Out of thousands of un- 
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loyed addressed by the migration authorities in the towns 
—_= 4 150 sought interviews, and fifty were provisionally accepted.” 


yisitec 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Kincora, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


J. L. N. Rocue. 


HOW TO CLEAN OUR SKIES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Srr,---I hope that many readers of “ Crusader’s”’ very in- 
teresting article will see that, if cleaning our skies is to be 
a) 


blessing to the world which it ought to be, it must from 
the first be sought as part of a very much larger reform than 
cleaning our skies by itself would be. I read with great 
regret these words of “Crusader”: “I have just been 
through the Rhineland and seen for myself the contrast with 
our industrial North, commented on by Lord Newton and 
Mr. E. D. Simon (enlightened ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester), 
in their official report. ‘The Germans make everything our 
cities make exeept the smoke—and the rickets.” 
Unfortunately ‘“* Crusader” is quite mistaken in believing 
that the Germans do not make rickets in their large towns. 
The death-rate in their large towns is much higher than that 
in our large towns, an evil in great measure owing to the 
common housing of the people in tall tenement blocks, many 
rooms in which get what air and light they do get from courts ; 
and owing also to the children failing to get air and exercise 
Many years ago 
I read a statement made by the senior vaccinating doctor 
of Chemnitz, that all vaccinating doctors would support his 


the 


in easily accessible streets or open courts. 


assertion that hardly any children are brought to doctors 
in German large towns for first vaccination who do not show 
signs of rickets. I read, also, an account written by a German 
doctor of his first the East End of London. So 
disgusting did he find the dirtiness and disorderliness of the 
bodies and clothes of many of the people, and the signs of 
intemperance in both women and men, that he hoped he 
should never see the place again. But, when he looked for 
signs of health and found to his 
that the people were much healthier than the much cleaner 
and more prepossessing inhabitants of Berlin and its suburbs. 
He attributed the difference to the fact that many of the 
East-Enders lived in houses of two storeys, the doors of which 
were constantly the children could 
easily slip out to play in court or street. It is to be hoped that 
we shall not have a crusade to give us clean skies obtained 
by the substitution of sky-scrapers for houses of two storeys.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., T. C. Horsratn. 
Ridgeways, Wellington College Station, Berks. 


visit to 


disease, he astonishment 


being opened so that 


AN ANGLER’S PARADISE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrxror.} 
Sirn.—As an old New Zealand settler and a keen fisherman, 
I have read with great interest the article on An Angler's 
Paradise, by “ F.W.W.” About 1 know 
their successful début having been quite recent, and I have not 
been in N.Z. sinec 
In that year, however, I spent some happy weeks at Taupo 
fishing at river mouths in the great lake. The hotel was full 
of fishermen, who all agreed that the day of great fish there 
Was past and that a five-pounder was a very lucky catch. ‘The 
general opinion was that the fish there and at Rotorua had 
iten out the crayfish and other food once so abundant, and 


salmon nothing, 


1OL7. 


that now the bigger fish had to prey on the small ones, who 
lived on minute life. Anyway, I neither took nor heard of 
anvihing over 5lbs., though 10 years before I had caught 


14-pounders in less celebrated N.Z. fishing lakes. 
"FEF. W. W.” says that in a 
caught 261 fish at Taupo, averaging 8} Ibs., in a month, and 


recent season one man had 
that another in a few days last year caught numerous rainbows 
weighing from 163 down to 8 Ibs. 

{ conclude that either the trout fishing at Taupo has been 
magnificently re that the writer has had his 
leg pulled. The other records of huge catches and great fish 
are quite credible, but have no bearing on the present state of 
things without the dates. 
ingly misleading and do harm to the sporting reputation of a 
most delightful land.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Pui T. 





olutionized or 


Undated statements may be exceed- 


KENWAY 


(late of Gisborne, N.Z.). 


Enton Thatch, near Godalming. 


THE DANCE WAR 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
S1r,—Will the French Tango kill Jazz? The Savoy Orpheans’ 
director, perhaps the leading authority on the old régime, 
declares it won't. And he welcomes the new dance for the 
not very flattering reason that it will keep people from weary- 
ing of too much “ syncopated music.” 

I beg to disagree with that view. It was recently my 
privilege to act as one of the two British judges at the Inter. 
national Congress of Dancing, Boulogne, and while there 
nothing struck me more than the popularity of the new Tango, 
From what I could see and hear, the attitude of at least four- 
fifths of those present was one of definite antagonism to Jaza 
and all that it signifies. Already amongst ourselves the French 
Tango is conquering the dancing rooms so rapidly that bands, 
teachers and gramophone companies can scarce cope with the 
fresh demand upon their resources. 

I trust that the whey-faces who are for ever moaning about 
other people’s pleasures will take note of this tendency. Jazz 
has been a popular drug for young people with ragged nerves ; 
and the death of Jazz may well be the beginning of a greater 
dignity throughout our national life.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ADELE COLLIER. 


124 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 


LOST GOLD 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The recent discovery of long lost gold carrying reefs at 
Luipaards Vlei Ten, on the Randfontein, in South Africa, once 
more demonstrates how often Nature has sought to hide away 
its treasures from the prying eyes of man. In this instance an 
underground convulsion sundered the reefs, and for twenty 
years attempts to find them had been unavailing. 

Somewhat similar is the romantic and well vouched for story 
of the lost Lingard’s Lake—in Northern California, 
which disappeared after being discovered by a Swede of the 
name of Lingard, who found its bottom was covered with gold 
Thousands of 
Its wealth has now been brought to light by 


lake 


nugegcts. men in all searched for it for close 


upon fifty years. 





dredging. The year in which the Swede made his discovery 
(1853) was an exceptionally dry year and the lake was only one 


of a chain of small lakes. No such small lake was ever dis- 
covered, for the simple reason that the normal years which 
followed caused all the little lakes to be linked up, and one 
great lake was formed. Indeed, it was only by the sheerest 
luck, as my uncle has told me, that the site of Lingard’s 
I am, Sir, &ce., 

Brien Ileprorp. 


treasure lake was discovered. 


Hotel Cecil, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE HUMOUR OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
|To the Editor of the Sexcraror.| 
Sirn,—May I as a member of the orchestra during some of the 


palmy days of Savoy opera assure Mr. Clifford Bax that he 
is mistaken in his assumption that the D’Oyly Carte Company 
acts these operas in a traditional style. It was Gilbert's 
intention that they should be acted au grand sériewv, and his 
wishes were enforced with an iron hand during those years in 
which his personal supervision controlled production, From 
this resulted a certain harshness and angularity of style which 


gave a very characteristic “tang” to performance, in the 
loss of which I find the cause for my ow for the 


printed word as a means of renewing delightful memories of 


n preference 


these operas. A hint of the great librettist’s intentions is on 
record in his inclusion of ** funny men” on the Milado’s little 
list of people who * never would be missed.” 


frank acceptance of middle age was 
satirized (not 
sisters fared no better at 


In a social period wher 
Gilbert occasionally 
elderly) women. But their younger 
his hands: the heroines of Savoy opera are invariably pretty 
little fools. These were the tricks of the playwright. During 
rehearsals, as I was often able to observe, his attitude towards 


refused, middle-aged 


the sex was distinguished by grave (if occasionally severe) 
a high chivalry was exhibited by more than one 
I am, Sir, &c., 


courtesy : 
episode of his private life. 


S. T. CARDER. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN CONTROVERSY 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 

Sirn,—I am glad that you published a notice of Professor 
Ephraim Adams's Great Britain and the American Civil War, 
in your issue of October 17th. Dr. Robert McElroy, the new 
Harmsworth Professor of American History at Oxford, 
addressing the Pilgrims on October 6th, drew attention to the 
importance of this book. After showing how the old legends 
about the American Revolution of 1776 had been dissipated 
by historical research on both sides of the Atlantic, Professor 
McElroy went on to say :— 

“The American Civil War was too close to be discussed with 
the certainty with which they might now speak of the Revolution 
and of the War of 1812, but historians were already laying before 
them revisions which made it clear that certain anti-British 
prejudices which that war left upon the minds of Americans were 
due to misunderstandings which must pass as the facts emerged. 
In a full generation after the close of that great conflict Americans 
had vaguely resented what they called ‘ Great Britain's too great 
sympathy with the rebel cause.’ But only last month appeared 
Professor Ephraim Adams’s two volumes, which present a mass 
of evidence to prove that there was no real cause for bitterness.” 


AN OLD 


—I am, Sir, &e., OBSERVER. 


COST OF ELECTRICAL HEAT 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Our attention has been drawn to a Jetter by “ Another 
Crusader,’ with comments by the Editor on the cost of 
electricity. It clearly shows the dangers of generalization 
about this or any other matter. If your correspondent lived 
in a part of the country where electricity was under a penny 
per unit—there are such paradises in Great Britain—he would 
have the pleasant experience of Crusader No. 1, who found 
gas dirty and no doubt had heavy bills in the past for re- 
decorations. 

It is true that in many parts of Great Britain the present 
price of electricity is too high to allow it to be used economically 
for more than lighting, vacuum cleaners, irons, &c. This state 
of affairs is improving, and your correspondent’s unit rate next 
year may be as low or lower than the gentleman’s he now 
envies.—-I am, Sir, &e., 


THE 


R. E. Love ace, 
The British Electrical Development Association, Inc. 
15 Savoy Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


WOUNDED SOLDIERS AND THE ZOO 


; [To tte Editor of the Specraror.|] 

Sir,—The articles on the Zoo which have appeared in two 
recent issues of the Spectator must have been read by many 
Fellows of the Zoological Socicty. May I appeal to any of 
these Fellows who can spare undated tickets to send me some 
to enable me to take to the Zoo parties of wounded soldiers ? 
Last year through the generosity of Fellows I was able to 
take 215 patients; this year the tickets have been more 
searce, yet it would be difficult to find a place more popular 
with convalescent men or a visit more health-giving and 
instructive. ‘The Gardens are equally enjoyed summer and 
winter and in the approaching season are less crowded for 
men on crutches or with other disabilities—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. GRreEN, 
Kingsleigh, Wembley, Middlesex. 


THE GREY SQUIRREL 
[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.]| 


Sir,— The following note may, I think, be of interest to your 
readers. I have been interested the past few weeks in reading 


in your paper correspondence as to the growing ravages in 
Britain of the Canadian grey squirrel. A month or two ago I 
had to take over the management of a small cocoa estate in a 
neglected condition. I put an overseer in charge, and gave 
him a gun in order to reduce the great loss from vermin. 

» Onmy last visit he gave me a tally of squirrels shot, and held 
up a bunch of tails. Among them was a large grey one. (Our 
common squirrel is like the British, exactly so in colour, 
though his tail is hardly so bushy.) My man told me he had 
shown this grey squirrel to his workers, and all of them averred 
they had never seen one before. The overseer had seen two 


others, Lut had been unable to get them. 


eee 


eS 


Does this mean an invasion of Canadian squirrels ? Canadian 
steamers did call here for a few months in the early part of 
the year while our local boat was under repair ; but there are 
no wharves at which a steamer can tie up.—TI am, Sir. &e. 

JouN Wy.tp Pircamy,. } 

Morne d'Or, Tobago, B.W.1. 





EPITAPHS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,— The following epitaph— 
‘“* Beneath these stones lies Meekie’s bones ; 
Oh ! Satan gin ye take him, 
Appoint him tutor to your weans 
And clever deils he’ll mak’ em.” 
—quoted in your review of W. H. Beable’s book on Epitaphs, 
in your issue of September 26th, is very like the one in my 
Burns : 
“* Here lie Willie Michie’s bones ; 
O Satan, when ye tak him, 
Gie him the schooling of your wanes, 
For clever deels he’il make them.” 
Sir, &e., 
J. Gaur, 


—I am, 


SURREY AND SOUTH LONDON PRISONERS’ 
AID SOCIETY 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAror.| 

Sir,—** Heaven,”’ someone has written, *‘ is full of Forgivers 

and Forgiven.” I have to ask for forgiveness before I ask 

for help: for those I plead for have sinned in many ways. 
But as Christ forgave the repentant thief, and took him to 
a paradise glorified by His own return, so will you, who may 
read, forgive those who are numbered amongst the trans- 
gressors and help them to a better way. And this I ask in His 
name which is above every name.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

MALCOLM MACNAUGHTAN, 
Wandsworth Prison, S.W.18. 


£100 PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY ON | 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

An American reader of the Spectator, Mr. Gabriel Wells, 
has generously offered a prize of £100 for an essay on 
“Unemployment : Its Cause and Remedy.” The maximum 
length of an essay is 1,200 words, but competitors should 
aim at confining themselves to 1,000 words. The Editor 
of the Spectator will judge the contributions and his decision 
will be final. The last date for receiving contributions at 
this office will be January 25th, 1926. ‘The Editor reserves 
the right to publish any of the MSS. Competitors should 
mark their envelopes, ‘‘ Unemployment Competition.” 





POETRY 
CURFEW 

Irs pack of leaves 

The park throws down, 
And no bird pipes 

A joyous air ; 
Ilarsh world, bleak sky 
The time draws nigh 


When to a change 
Intransigent 

Ilis course must turn 
Whose youth decays : 

Sweet youth, sweet hour, 

1 have plucked your flower. 


Though parched with drouth 
My heavy heart, 
The wine is poured 
In other lips. 
O, Time unblest, 
Bring me to rest, 
A. E. Copranrpb. 
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SOME AUTUMN BOOKS 








REMINISCENCES 


NISBET & CO.,: 

L7D., : 
22 Berzers St.,: 
London, W. 1. : 


MORE CHANGES MORE CHANCES 
by H. W. NEVINSON, author of 
“Changes and Chances,” etc. 

“At once a splendid book and a_ noble 

personal record.”—Observer. 


“What the reader enjoys most in Mr. 
Nevinson’s book is the company of a 
singularly fine character.” 


—Manchester Guardian. 15/- net 


TO ALL AND SINGULAR by Sir 
NEVILE WILKINSON, K.C.V.O., 
C.V.0., FSA. 


As Ulster King-at-Arms, Sir Nevile Wilkinson 
is well known, but it is as the designer and 
builder of Titania’s Palace that his name is 
most familiar throughout the country. 


(Just Out) 16/- net 


HEARSAY by Lord SAYE and SELE. 
An intensely interesting and amusing 
volume of Reminiscences by one who has 
had a remarkably varied career in the Army, 
in commercial life, in politics and at Court. 


(Shortly) 15/- net 


THE SUNLIT HOURS: A Record of 
Sport and Life by Sir THEODORE 
ANDREA COOK, Editor of the 
“ Field,” etc. 


Fencing, boxing, yachting, motor-boating, 
fishing, hunting and shooting, Sir T. A. 
Cook was in his element; but his interest in 
painting, sculpture, architecture and_ travel 
has brought him in touch with the choicest 
spirits of the day. (Shortly) 18/- net 


SKYWAYS by ALAN COBHAM. 


Beyond question the most adventurous of 
living airmen, Mr. Cobham has invested this 
record of his flying experiences with much 
of his own dash and energy. The illustra- 
tions are mostly produced from the 
author’s own photographs. 


(Shortly) 15/- net 





PSYCHOLOGY 
: MIND AND MATTER by C. FE. M. 


JOAD, author of ‘“ Commonsense 
Ethics,” ete. 
A statement in the simplest possible terms 
of the most important theories of meta- 
physics now current. 4/6 net 





THE PROBLEM OF FOOD 


FOOD AND THE FAMILY by V. H. 
MOTTRAM, M.A., Professor of 
Physiology in the 
London. 


** A wise and witiy book, which every house- 


University of 





wife should read.”—aily Maal. 5/- net 
RELIGION 
: THE DURABLE SATISFACTIONS 


OF LIFE by F. A. ATKINS. 
** Ministers and Sunday-school teachers will 
gain many useful hints from these delight- 
ful pages.”—/rilish Ieekly 3/6 net 
“J have found it unusually interesting and 
stimulaiing. It is a real tonic for pessimism 
and is full ef sound common sense.” 


l ywden, M.P. 


The Rt. Hon. Philip Sn 


THE RETURNING TIDE OF FAITH 
by the Rt. Rev. NEVILLE 5S. 
TALBOT, D.D., M.C., Bishop of 
Pretoria. 

New Pocket Ed., Sixth Impression. 


BOGKS FOR GiRLS 
: AN UNOFFICIAL SCHOOLGIRL by 
+: CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. 5/- net 
: “Z” HOUSE ty DOROTHEA 
MOORE. 5/- net 
BUNTY OF THE BLACKBIRDS by 
CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER.3/6 net 
THE PERFECT MISS COVERDALE 
by E. M. CHANNON. 3/6 net 


3/6 net 





essrs. NISBET beg to announce that during the 
continuance of the present dispute in the Book 
Trade they are in a position to supply their publications, 
including the newest books, to all Circulating Libraries 


and Booksellers generally. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


EVOLUTION IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


A Collective Work, Demy 8vo. xvi -+- 528 pp. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Cosmogomy. By James Hl. Jeans, Authe 1 By G. Ettiot Smitu 
M.A., D.Sc., LE.D., F.RiS., See- A. Litt D., MD “y ¥. R.C.P. 
retary of the Royal ‘Society. r R.S., Professor ~ Anatomy, 
che Suaietion of the Earth as a Unive Tsity. of London. 

anet. By Harotp Jerrreys, M.A., -w ‘ 
D.Se., Fellow of St. John’s Col: MeDerc ne Mi, PRS. Pro 
lege, Ci ambridge. fessor of Psychology, Harvard 
Geology. By Witttam W. Watts, University. 


Sc.D., LL.D., M.Sc., F.R.S., Pro- . 
fessor of Geology, Imperial College | Physics and Chemistry. By 
Frepertck Soppy, M.A., F-.R.S., 


of Science and Technology. P VI 1 Ch : 
Biology. Dy Conway Lioyp Mor- —.* « a Sn 
can, D.Se., LL.D. F.R.S. Pro- epee 

fessor Emeritus, Bristol University, 
Botany. By Freorrick O. Bower, 
Se.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Zoology. By Ernest W. Mac- 
Brive, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Zoology, Imperial 
College of Science. 

Physiology. By Marcus SEYMOUR 
Pemprey, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Phy siology, U niversity of 
London. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Its Philosophical Basis and its Mode of 
WESTAWAY. Third Edition, revised and extended. 


ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN 


Sy DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of 
Legend,” “ Myths of Crete and Pp re-Hellenic 
word by G. Exttior Smitu, FLR.S. With 16 
other illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE HIGHLANDS 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Se., LL.D. New and Extended 
Edlition. Demy 8vo. Cloth extra, 108. net. 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE 


By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully illustrated, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. ject. 
A fascinating study of Christmas folk lore, legend, and history; its 
observances in ancient and modern times throughout the world, 








21s. net. 


Time and Space. By Atrrep A. 
Rosr, Se.D., D.Se., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
a gy By Atrreo E. Taytor, 
D.Litt... Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Prote ssor a Moral Vhilosophy, 
University of Edinburgh. 
The Religious Effect of the Idea 
of Evolution. Ly the Riv. James 
Mavrice Witrson, B.D, F.G.S., 
Canon of Worcester. 








Application. By FF. W. 
10s. 6d. net. 





“ Egyptian Myth and 
Europe.” With Fore 

full-page plates and 
Demy 8vo. 











THE CASKET LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A unique Library of English Prose and Poetry, 
duced. Small crown Svo. Cloth, gilt top, in) artisin 
2s. 6d. net per volume. 

ENGLISH SATIRES. Collected and edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, 
M. 


ENGLISH PASTORALS. | by oy and edited by EDMUND K. 
A -B. . tt 


Deanufully pro- 
wrappers. 


D 
RY (16ee. “heeds Collected and edited by 
FREDERIC IVES CARPENTER 
ENGLISH TALES IN VERSE, 
HERFORD, Litt.D. 
ENGLISH ESSAYS. Collected and edited by J. H. LOBBAN, M.A. 
LETTERS OF GREAT WRITERS. Collected and edited by the Rev. 
HEDLEY V. TAYLOR, B.A., M.A. 


THE “WALLET” LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 


A selection of Masterpieces in Belles Lettres distinguished hy con- 
venience of size, lightness, good type, and by high artistic merit. 
With portrait frontispiece and a wrapper in colour, In charming 
cloth binding. 1s. 6d. net each. 


THE “RED LETTER” POETS 


A distinctive series, convenient in form and beautifuily printed in 
red and black. With portrait frontispiece. In charming cloth bind 
ing. 2s. 6d. net each. 


: Collected and edited by C. H. 








ROBERT BROWNING LONGFELLOW 

ELIZABETH BARRETT CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
BROWNING SHELLEY 

KEATS TENNYSON 





A Charming Series of Colour Books 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 
Illustrated in colour by ERNEST W. HASLEHUST, R.B.A. 
F’cap 4to. With 12 full-page colour illustrations in _each 
volume. 2s. 6d: net each. 
EL HIRT Y- TWO V v FOLU U MES | PU BL ISHE D. 





"Beautiful lly illustrated list post free on application. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED 
50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
GLASGOW, BOMBAY & TORONTO. 
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J. C. SQUIRE 
THE COMIC MUSE 


An Anthology of Humorous Verse. 


Cloth 6/- net. 
This book has been compiled on an original 
plan. There are many collections of light and 
witty verse, but Mr. Squire’s idea was to col- 
lect Only those poems which are calculated to 
make the reader laugh aloud, avoiding those, 
= however dexterous, which only provoke 4 
= smile. Mr. Squire has been far afield for his 
selection, even Music Hall songs coming into 
his net. Moreover, nothing has been included 
which is not well written as well as funny. 





Leather 8/6 net. 
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“ 


A merry little book, if ever there was one.” 
Edmund Gosse in Sunday / imes, 


la “TAFFRAIL” 
SEA VENTURERS OF 
BRITAIN 


Illustrated by Cecil King. 

An expert and racy account of the voyages 
and discoveries of the most famous ocean 
explorers in eur history, 


: “WE TWA” 
2 THE REMINISCENCES OF 
| LORD & LADY ABERDEEN 


=| 2nd Edition now ready. 2 Vols. 36/- net. 


A. D. MACMILLAN 


EVERYBODY'S BILLIARDS 
BOOK 


A thoroughly sound and proved 
how to play well in the 


8/6 net. 





7/6 net. 
way of learning 
shortest time. 


JOHN PARIS 
“BANZAI”’ 


A remarkable human document by the 
author of * Kimono” and * Sayonara.” 


RUTHERFORD 
CROCKETT 
A GAY LOVER 


A charming first novel by the daughter of 
S. R. Crockett. 


J. KILMENY KEITH 


THE MAN WHO WAS 
LONDON 


A detective story by a young writer 
work shows great promise. 


THE TALES OF 
MICHAEL ARLEN 


Being those record-breaking books of stories 
“THESE CH. YRMING PEOPLE” and 

“MAY FAIR,” beautifully bound in leather 
and sold together in a charming box at the 
price of 25/-. 
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REMINISCENCES OF TCHEKHOV 
BY ACTORS OF THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE * 
TRANSLATED BY S. S. Kore.taANskKyY. 


From tHe Tack or A. L. VisHNrevsky. 

Once in the autumn I arrived at Lubimovka, where Anton 
Tchekhov was spending a holiday. It was a Saturday, and 
he took me to hear the ringing of the church bells of a neigh- 
bouring village. The cupola of the church shone bright 
through the yellow leaves. He did not approve very much of 
the sound of that bell, and said that the only fine tone one 
could hear was in the Strastnoy Monastery in Moscow. And 
vet every Saturday he would come out, sit down on a bench 
and listen to the ringing of the bells. 

* Tell me, Anton Pavlovich, why are you so fond of church 
bells ?*” I asked. 

He was silent for a while, glanced at the yellow foliage and 
said: ‘* That is all that is left to me of religion.” 

* * * * 

Anton Pavlovich was fond of fishing. He usually did this 
in silence, in concentration and for hours on end. tHe would 
sit silent for a few hours and then suddenly : * London is a 
fine place !*’  ** Why London ? ” Lasked, wondering. ** There 
you can go out into the street and preach a new religion. And 
nobody says a word to you.” 

On another occasion, when we sat fishing, after a silence 
lasting about three hours, he said with great conviction : 
* Listen, Artiom ought not to act in [bsen’s plays,” and he was 
tilent again. 

* * * * 

At Lubimovka Anton Pavlovich was waited on by Stanis- 
lavsky’s butler, Yegor. 

Anton used to tell him to give up that job: 
must not remain a butler, it is rotten work, you can read and 
At last Yegor gave notice and said he was not going 
to be a butler any longer. Tehekhov laughed happily at 
having succeeded in inducing Yegor to give up a degrading job, 


* * o * 


** Yegor, you 


write.” 


From tut TaLk ov K. S. STANISLAVSKY. 

I do not remember where and when [I made Tehekhov’'s 
acquaintance. 

During the first period, that is, until the foundation of the 
Art Theatre, we met rarely —at dinner parties, in the theatre, 
at official receptions. 

These meetings have left no trace in my memory. T only 
remember these three occasions. One was at Souvorin’s 
bookshop in Moscow. Souvorin was standing in the middle 
of the room and criticizing someone keenly. A gentleman, 
whom I did not know, in a top-hat and grey mackintosh, 
stood in a very respectful pose, holding in his hands a bundle 
of books he had just bought ; and Tchekhov, leaning on the 
counter, examined the bindings of the books spread over 
it, and now and then interrupted Souvorin’s harangue with 
short sentenees, which were met by bursts of laughter. 

Phe gentleman in the top-hat was funny : he would burst 

* These reminiseences, recorded by L A Soulerzhitsky, are taken 
from the volume Shipovnik, published in Petersburg, 1914, 





out laughing at-Tchekhov’s jokes and throw his bundle of 
books on the counter; then, growing grave, he would pick 
up the bundle again and hold it tight in his hands. 

Tchekhoy addressed himself to me with a kindly joke, but 
at that time I could not appreciate his humour. 

I feel compelled to confess that at that time Tchekhov 
seemed to me not very sympathetic. He seemed to me proud, 
haughty and not without cunning. Whether it was because 
of his manner of throwing his head back (as a matter of fact, 


it was due to his short-sightedness: owing to his wearing 


pinee-nez he found it more convenient to hold himself like 
that), or his habit of looking above the person he spoke to, 
or his manner of continually adjusting his pince-nez, I 
do not know, but I thought he was insincere and haughty. 
As I found out later, all this was due to his lovable shyness, 
which at that time I failed to recognize. 

Another occasion was this. At Korsh’s theatre in Moscow 
a musical and literary soirée was being given in aid of the 
Literary Fund. For the first time [I was to act in a real 
theatre, before a real audience, and I was very absorbed in 
myself. Deliberately, I left my overcoat, not behind the 
scenes, as actors are supposed to, but in the cloakroom of 
the pit. I thought I should catch Tehekhov’s eyes among 
the curious eves of the public which I was going to astonish. 
In reality what happened was something very different : 
I had to hurry away to escape being noticed. At that crucial 
moment my meeting with T’chekhoy took place. He came 
straight up to me and said with a friendly smile : 

* They say you are to act in my play The Bear. Wook 
here, do please play in it. Ill come to see you, and write 
a notice.” 

After some silence, he added : 

* And get money for my notice —two shillings and six- 
pence.” 

I must confess I felt hurt that he did not speak of my 
performance. But now I remember his words with a feeling 
of gratitude, for probably Tchekhoy wanted to encourage me 
with his joke, after my failure. 

The setting of the third and last oceasion of that period 
is as follows. The small crowded room of the editor of a 
well-known monthly. Many unfamiliar faces. Tchekhov’s 
friend, an architect, showing the plan of a building for a theatre, 
tea rooms and reading rooms for the people. ‘Timidly I 
said something about the plan from the professional point of 
view. All who were present listened attentively, Tchekhoyv 
alone walked about in the room, made everyone laugh and 
—frankly speaking—-was in the way. That 
appeared particularly lively: tall, strong, red-faced and 
smiling. At that time I did not know what it was that made 
him so happy. Now I know: he was happy because a useful 
and good work was being started in Moscow. And all his life 
long, afterwards, he was alweys happy when he was helping 


evening he 


in something that made life better and seemlier. 

** Look here, it is wonderful! he used to say on such 

oceasions, and a childlike smile would light up his face. 
* * * * 

The second period of my acquaintance with Tchekhoyv 
is full of recollections most dear to me. 

In the spring of 1898 the Moscow Popular Art Theatre 
was founded. We found it hard to get partners for the new 
venture, for they did not expect any success for it. But 
Tcehekhov responded to the first appeal and became one of 
the partners. He was interested in all the details of our 
preparatory work and asked us to write to him frequently and 
in detail. He loved Moscow and wished to come there, but 
his illness kept him in Yalta, which place Tchekhov called 
the Devil's Island, comparing himself to Dreyfus. Above 
all he was interested in the repertory of the future theatre. 

He objected most strongly to our production of his Seagull. 
After its failure in Petersburg, he regarded The Seagull asa 
sick but favourite child. 

Yet in August 1898 The Seagull was included in our reper- 
tory. I do not know how VI. Iv. Nemirovich-Danchenko 
had succeeded in persuading Tchekhov to consent to it. 

I went away to the Kharkov province to prepare the mise 
en scene. It was a diflicult task ; to my utter shame, I could 
not make out The Seagull. Only in the process of working on 
it, imperceptibly, [ managed to get into the spirit of the play 
and unconsciously began to love it. This seems to me the 
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peculiarity of Tchekhov’s plays; once you yield to their 
fascination, you want to go on breathing their aroma. 

From letters I received I very soon learnt that Tchekhov 
could not endure remaining in Yalta, and that he had arrived 
in Moscow. He probably arrived there to see the rehearsals of 
The Seagull, which had begun by that time. He was greatly 
agitated. But by the time I returned to Moscow he had gone 
back ; the bad weather drove him away, and the rehearsals of 
The Seagull had to stop for a time. 

Then came the anxious day of the opening of the Art Theatre, 
and its precarious existence during the first two months. The 
affairs of the theatre did not run smoothly. With the excep- 
tion of Feodor Ivanovich which gave us full houses, nothing 
attracted the public. 

All our hopes rested on Hauptmann’s Hannele. But the 
Moscow Metropolitan Bishop Vladimir considered that the 
play was not suitable, and we had to remove it from our 
repertory. 

Our position thus became critical; moreover we 
no great hopes on the financial success of The Seagull. 

We all realized that the fate of our theatre depended on the 
success of Tehekhov's play. But there appeared a new difli- 
culty, a new anxiety. On the eve of the performance, after 
the final rehearsal, Marie Tehekhov, Anton’s sister, came to 
the theatre. She was very much upset by the news she had 
received from Yalta of her brother's health. The idea that 
The Seagull, in the present state of the author's health, might 
turn out a failure, drove her to despair and she was afraid of 
the risk we were taking. 

We, too, felt alarmed and began to talk about cancelling 
the performance, which was equivalent to closing the theatre. 
It was not easy to pronounce the death sentence on the theatre 
and to let the players starve. But then, what would the 
partners say ? How would they regard such a decision ? 
Our responsibilities to them were quite obvious. So at eight 
o'clock on the following evening the curtain rose. The theatre 
was not crowded. 

How the first act passed off [do not know. T only remember 
this, that all the actors and actresses smelt of valerian drops. 
I remember that I felt terror-stricken when I sat, during Nina’s 
monologue, with my back to the audience, surreptitiously 
holding my leg which trembled nervously. 

It seemed as though we were in for failure. 

The curtain went down on a funereal silence. The artists 
pressed close to each other. In fright, trying to guess the 
impression which the act had made on the public. Silence of 
the grave. From behind the scenes the scene-shifters and 
carpenters tried to hear what was going on in the auditorium. 
Then came a cry ; Olga Knipper trying to suppress hysterical 
sobs. Silently we moved behind the scenes. 

At that very moment the audience burst out into applause. 
Then the curtain went up. People say that we stood on the 
stage with our faces half turned to the audience, that we 
looked queer, that none of us thought of bowing to the public, 
and that one of us was even squatting on the floor, Evidently 
we were not aware of what was taking place. 

The play was a tremendous success, and the mood on the 
stage was the festive mood of Easter night. Everyone was 
embracing everyone else, not excepting members of the public, 
who rushed up behind the scenes. One of the artists was in 
hysterics ; many others, and myself among those, from joy 
and excitement, danced a wild dance. 

‘Yowards the end of the performance the audience requested 
that a telegram of congratulation should be sent to the author. 

From that evening the relations between Anton Tchekhoy 
and the Art Theatre became intimate. 

The first season was over, and now it was spring, the trees 
growing green. 

Together with the swallows Anton Tchckhov, too, migrated 
to the north. He settled in his sister's tiny flat in Moscow. 

A plain table in the middle of the room, a few chairs, a 
couch, a box of books and notes ; in a word, only necessaries, 
nothing superfluous - this the ordinary setting of 
Tchekhov’s improvised study. As time went on his room was 
adorned with a few drawings by young painters 


based 


was 


gifted and 
The subjects of the drawings, too, were simple : 
Russian landscapes in the Levitan manner — little birch trees, 
w pond, a field, a farmhouse, 

Seon there eppeared small note-books on Tchekhov’s table, 


simple. 
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There were lots of them. Tchekhov was busy then reading 
the proofs of his stories, which had been scattered in forgotten 
papers. Tle was preparing a new edition of them. Reading 
his old stories again he laughed good-naturedly, and his deep 
baritone voice rang out in the tiny flat. 

In the room next to his study the samovar was purring, 
and round the table visitors kept on changing, as in a kaleido. 
scope : one set arriving, the other leaving. 

Here often sat the painter Levitan, the poet Bunin, V1. Iv, 
Nem.-Danchenko, and our actors Vishnevsky, Schlerzhitsky 
and others. 

You must not suppose that with the success of The Seagull 
and a few years of friendship our meeting was expansive, 
Anton Tchekhov just pressed my hand more firmly than 
usual, and gave me a sweet smile. He did not like a show of 
feeling, but I felt the need of it, for I had become an enthu- 
siastic admirer of his talent. It was diflicult for me to regard 
him in the same way as I had regarded him before. I felt 
myself a little man in the presence of a celebrity. I wanted 
to be better and wiser than I was made by God, and therefore 
I picked my words, tried to speak of significant things, and 
must have resembled a psychopathic young lady in the 
presence of her idol. Anton Tchekhov saw it and felt per- 
plexed, and for years afterwards I could not establish simple 
relations with him. And it was just simple relations that 
Tehekhov above all wanted with people. 

Besides, at that meeting, I could not conceal my impression 
of the fatal change in him. His illness had wrought its cruel 
work on him. Perhaps the expression on my face frightened 
Tchekhov ; but, left alone, we felt quite awkward. Ilappily, 
VI. Iv. Nemirovich-Danchenko came to the rescue, and we 
began to talk shop. 

The business consisted in this, that we wanted Tchekhoy 
to consent to our production of his Uncle Vanya. 

“Why should you produce it? Indeed, you ought not 
to do it; Tam not a playwright. And besides, I don’t know 
your theatre,” he said, and withheld his consent. 

It was a stratagem on his part. He simply wanted to see 
The Seagull as performed by our theatre. We gave him that 
chanee. As we had no permanent house then, we arranged 
to have a performance in the Nikitsky Theatre, without the 
public. Accordingly, our scenery was moved there. 

The setting of an empty, unlit, damp theatre, with the seats 
removed, would have appeared not very suitable for stimulat- 
ing the artists and their sole spectator. Yet Tchekhov 
enjoyed the performance very much. Probably he had 
been missing the theatre very much in his involuntary exile 
at Yalta. 

With almost childish delight he walked on the stage and 
went the round of all the dressing rooms. He loved the 
theatre not for its showy side, but from the inside. 

He liked the performance, but criticized several of the 
actors, and myself, among the others, for my acting of 
Trigorin. 

‘You act splendidly,” he said, “ but not my character. 
I did not write that.” 

** But what is wrong ?” I asked. 

“fe has striped trousers and boots out at heel.” 

That is the only explanation Tchekhoyv gave in answer to 
my persistent questions, 

** He wears striped trousers and smokes a cigar like this!” 

I could not get more from him. 
like that : brief and pictorial. 

His remarks surprised one and became imprinted on the 
mind. Anton Tchekhov, as it were, proposed charades, of 
which you could not free your mind until you had guessed 
them. 

That charade of his I guessed only six years later, at the 
second revival of The Seagull. Indeed, why did I act Trigorin 
as a dandy, in white trousers and white shoes, ** bain de mer” ? 
Was it because women fell in love with him? But is that 
attire typical of a Russian author ? Of course, the point was 
not in the striped trousers, in the boots out at heel, and in the 
cigar. Nina Zarechnaya, who had swallowed Trigorin’s 
shallow short stories, falls in love not with him, but with her 
maiden dream. herein is the tragedy of the shot Seagull. 
Therein is the irony and the bitterness of life. 

The acting of one of the parts Techekhov condemned sternly, 
almost cruelly, It was diflicult to imagine such sternness In a 


His remarks were always 
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man of such rare gentleness. Tchekhov demanded that the 
art should be taken away : he accepted ne excuses, and 
threatened to stop the further production of the play. 

While the other parts were being discussed, he made frie ndly 
jokes about the defects of the performers ; but when it came 
to that other part he immediately changed the tone of his 
‘ice and was merciless. 


v : ” 
Yours is a serious work, 


* But, look here, you must not. 
he kept on saying. And that was the whole motive of his 
sternness. 

In these words was also expressed his attitude to our 


theatre. He gave no compliments, ne detailed criticisms, no 
encouragement. 

Owing to the warm weather Tchekhov spent all that spring 
in Moscow and used to come every day to our re hearsals. He 
tried to get to the very bottom of our work. He just wished 
to be in the atmosphere of the theatre and to chatter with 
the cheerful actors. He loved the theatre, but could not 
stand any banality in it. Banality made him either shrink 
painfully or run away from it, whe ‘rever it occurred. ‘ I must 
be off, I have an appointment,” and he would disappear and | 
run home to sit and think. A few days later, as if by a reflex 
action, he would utter an unexpected phrase characterizing 
the banality which had hurt him. 

* As a matter of prenceple,” he 
burst into laughter. 


suddenly said once, and 





He remembered a tedious speech made | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


by a fellow, not quite Russian, on the romance and fascination 


of Russian country life, and that fellow had pronounced the 


word “ prenceple * in his speech. 

[These reminiscences will be continued in the Literary 
Supplements of the Seecraror. The neat instalment will 
appear in the issue of November 215!.] 
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THE COMIC MUSE 
The Comic Muse. By J. C. Squire. (Collins. 6s. net.) 


is another and there can be 
hazardous, and therefore 


s Mr. Squire has attempted in this volume, 


ONE man's wit 
no more 
than to attempt, a 


an anthology of the 


man’s poison, 
courageous, 
best 


jokes in verse. 


the response to it are of all things in 


the most chancy, and the most impossible to fix. It is 
absolutely true to say that one-half of the world doesn’t 
know why the other half laughs and doesn’t want to. Indeed 


in the matter of jokes, with rare exceptions, men attain to a 
quite individual appreciation. You 
may persuade a whole generation to pretend to like fourth- 
fate verse or pictures, but you will never make them laugh 


unusual honesty of 


unless they really are amused. ‘The sensitiveness to the 
funny has almost the integrity of the palate. It will not 
be deceived, and it knows what it wants. But like the 


palate this sensitiveness is variable. Not only does it vary 
from generation, but from decade to decade. 
It would almost seem that there is no canon of the laughable. 
It is a part of universal chaos, or at least a defiance of the 
causal relation. 

But in spite of all these difficulties Mr. Squire has actually 
succeeded in collecting poems at least a third of which do 


generation to 


fulfil his own test of making this particular reader laugh 
aloud. This is especially true of the earlier part of the 


book, in which a number of quite first-rate jokes are restored 
to circulation. Nothing, for example, could be more wickedly 
funny than Lord Erskine’s epigram on Scott's ** The Field 
of Waterloo ” :— 
‘On Waterloo’s ensanguined plain 
Lie tens of thousands of the slain ; 
But none by sabre or by shot 
Fell half so flat as Walter Scott.” 
and Coleridge’s ** The Desired Swan Song * :— 
Swans sing before they die—'twere no bad thine 
Should certain persons die before they sing.”’ 
Whether, on the other hand, the inclusion of the long ** Vision 
of Judgment * by Byron is justified is open to doubt. 
It is witty is certain, 
sure, but it appears to me to lack the essential quality of a 
true joke, which is as sudden and as unmistakable as the 
Striking of a match. 


In his selection of the wits of last century, Mr. Squire is 





undertaking 


For humour and | 
the world of letters | 








That | 
that the hitting is uncommon hard is | 


| 
| 
| 
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equally fortunate, though necessarily more obvious. There 
are perhaps other poems of Calverley’s that are more imme- 
diately funny than the ** Lovers and a Reflection,” but he has 
got all the right Lewis Carroll, including ** The White Knight's 
Song,” which must be the funniest thing that happened before 
Charlie Chaplin (to whom, incidentally, the White Knight 
has a quite definite family likeness). 

In contemporary verse one is naturally inclined to be 
more critical, but, before uttering complaints, one may at 
least thank Mr. Squire for having resurrected the marvellous 
“New Ballad of Sir Patrick Spens” by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, which begins magnificently with :— 

* The king sits in Dunfermline toun, 
Drinking the blude-red wine : 
*O who will rear me an equilateral triongle 
Upon a given straight line ?°° 

But, on the other hand, while adequate space is given to 
G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc, EK. V. Knox and A. P. 
Herbert are almost ignored, and yet they are, in my view, 
the absolute expression of the humour of 1925-1930. The 
two poor little things quoted by Mr. Squire do not even 
suggest their quality. 

Finally, in the matter of music-hall songs, I cannot feel 
that Mr. Squire has really got the best or even representative 
ditties. 1 recognize the difficulty of isolating songs which 
will bear reprinting, or are actually funny apart from their 
But surely there must be discoverable two better 
efforts than ** Nature’s made a big mistake’ and ‘* More 
work for the undertaker.’ I admit that I have searched 
my memory in vain for a long poem, but as a short one I 
present Mr. Squire with this jewel :— 


singer. 


“Tt’s an old Bass bottle comes floating from the sea, 
It’s an old Bass bottle comes floating unto me. 
And inside is a message with these words written on: 
* Whoever finds this bottle, finds the beer all gone.’ ”’ 


No! I didn't write it. I only wish I had. 
HUMBERT WOLFE, 
STANISLAVSKY 
My Life in Art. By Constantin Stanislavsky. Translated 
from the Russian by J. J. Robbins. (Godfrey Bles. 30s. 
net.) 


STANISLAVSKY is the greatest name of the contemporary 


Russian stage. His place in its history is analogous to 
Tchekhov’s in that of Russian literature: both were after 


a period of decline the revivers of a great realistic tradition 
that had degenerated into a set of dead clichés. But Stan- 
islavsky’s direct link with the older tradition of realism is 
much more immediately apparent than is the case with 
Tchekhov. He owed the best part of his stage education 
to the excellent actress Glikeria Fedorova, herself a pupil 
of the greatest of Russian realistic actors, Michael Shchepkin. 
Stanislavsky’s profound piety for the memory of that remark- 
able man is not the least attractive feature of his eminently 
attractive book. 

It is not as a work of literature that the book is attractive. 
It is written indifferently, in an unpretentious and unoriginal 
literary journalese. The non-theatrical chapters are un- 
interesting. It can have no claims to rank with the great 
autobiographies of Russian literature. It is attractive 
because the man who wrote it and his life story are attractive 
and even, I should say, edifying. It is the story of the com- 
plete sacrifice of a whole life to one high purpose. There 
is in Stanislavsky a tenacity, a fixity, a fierce insatiability 
ot desire for his unknown goal that is reminiscent of Browning's 
Grammarian. Stanislavsky is above all a wonderful worker — 
wonderful even when he did not know what he was working 
at. For long periods at a time he strove in the dark, having 
lost an old faith and not yet discovered a new one, but always 
confident of being ultimately destined to muddle through 
by dint of perseverance into a broad daylight of confident 
inspiration. 

Born in 1863 of a wealthy family of Moscow merchants, 
Stanislavsky (whose real name is Alexeyev) from his earliest 
years was invincibly drawn to the stage. At school and in 
business he gave all his spare time and all his spare money 
to amateur theatricals. By the middle of the ‘nineties he 
succeeded in bringing together a troup of amateurs that 
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was almost on a level with the best professional casts of 
Russia, and was united by a passionate research for “ truth * 
and sincerity on the stage. He was profoundly impresseq 
by the Meningen actors, who next to the Shchepkin tradition 
were the most important influence in his making as an actor 
and a producer. In 1897 he met Vladimir Nemirovich. 
Danchenko, a dramatist and teacher of dramatic art of eon. 
siderable repute. In the course of a first conversation which 
lasted about} seventeen hours they discovered that they haq 
always been after the same thing. They decided to 
unite and to found an independent theatrical enter. 
prise. This was the beginning of the Moscow Art 
Theatre. The most striking and apparent characteristics 
of the new theatre, were, in the first place, an iron discipling 
exercised by the director over the actors, who were left no 
liberty and ruthlessly compressed into a flawless ensemble ; in 
the second place (and this was what the general public noticed 
most and liked best), a rigorous realism of setting: all the 
objects used in the play were real, all the furniture de l'époque, 
all the costumes true to life or to history. The very walls were 
square “like in real life,’ and of solid wood. The actors 
moved on the stage without taking any notice of the 
public, and often turning their backs to them. Stanislaysky 
confesses that this was all done to keep the attention of the 
audience away from the acting, in the adequacy of which 
during the first years of his enterprise he did not believe, 
Before long, from the average of excellently staged and 
rigorously realistic productions of the theatre there began to 
emerge something more rare—the plays of Tchekhoy. 

The Seagull, which had so pitifully failed in Petersburg only 
two years earlier was produced in December, 1898, and proved 
an unexpected triumph. It was followed by Uncle Vanya 
(1899), by Three Sisters (1901), and The Cherry Orchard (1904), 
To-day we are able to discern much to find fault with in 
Stanislavsky’s conception of Tchekhov’s plays. It was hardly 
a conscious conception at all, and Stanislavsky candidly con- 
fesses to what an extent it was a chance product of his in- 
transigent realism and of intransigent discipline. To-day it is 
easy to see that a more economical production would have 
been more in agreement with Tchekhov’s own supreme economy 
of expressive means, but it was only owing to the Moscow Art 
Theatre that the plays left the Limbo of unacted drama and 
found a stage body to inhabit. Stanislavsky’s Tchekhov im- 
pressed himself deeper on the Russian sensibility than the real 
Tehekhov. Theatrically speaking, Stanislavsky’s Tchekhoy is 
one of the most daring and original achievements of the world’s 
stage, an audacious bid for the impossible. In these produc- 
tions there is a wholeness, a consistent atmosphere, a cunningly 
conveyed Stimmung that was entirely beyond the reach of the 
pre-Stanislavsky theatre. But they were a no-thoroughfare, 
and all Stanislavsky’s attempts to continue this line of develop- 
ment, whether by attempting to produce more mysticaf 
atmospheric effects in the plays of Maeterlinck or to repeat the 
realistic effects on a different material (Gorky) turned out to be 
patent failures. In 1905, after the successive failure of his 
Macterlinck productions and of Gorky’s The Children of the 
Sun came the crisis of the M.A.T. Stanislavsky practically 
gave up all his positions and began groping once more for the 
unknown. The principal outcome of the crisis was the greater 
liberty given to individual actors and the displacement in 
Stanislavsky himself of the producer by the actor. The most 
notable achievement of the second period of the life of the 
M.A.T.were the productions of Dostoevsky’s dramatized novels, 
in all of which realistic setting was whole-heartedly and com. 
pletely abandoned, as well as the disciplined ensemble, and 
which were, above all, triumphs of individual, intensely psycho- 
logical, acting. It is notable that Stanislavsky himself scored 
no outstanding success in Dostoevsky. His forte lics in an 
entirely different field—he is above all a great actor of high 
comedy, and his best parts are all of this description. 

In his own opinion Stanislavsky’s greatest achievement 
during this period was the creation of ‘“ Stanislavsky’s 
System.” This is a mental technique evolved by Stanislavsky 
from personal experience and with the aid of scientific 
psychology to help the actor to become the character whose 
part he is playing. It is an old maxim of the Russian stage, 
going back to Shchepkin that the actor must not only feel 
but live his part. ‘ Stanislavsky’s System” (the details 
of which he has unfortunately never committed to writing 
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—and does not descrise in the present book, but they are 
universally known through oral transmission) is the triumph 
of psychological realism on the stage and the realization of 
the favourite mottoes of Russian realism— truth and sincerity. 
It is also a triumph of conscious technique, and a satis- 
factory solution of what Stanislavsky considers the main 
problem, and the one which makes the actor's art unlike all 
others : he cannot wait for inspiration, but must at all costs 
** Stanis- 
Russian 
actors and dramatic studios, but it has not led to the revival 
On the contrary, gradually but irresist- 
ably the Russian actor is being ground down to nothingness, 
sarly days) 
* Psychological 
acting” is dying out in Russia, and does not seem to be 
All that 
is young and active on the Russian stage is after ideals that 
conventionality, 


command it at the hour announced on the bill. 
Javsky’s System” was universally accepted by 


of Russian acting. 


and has become (as he was in Stanislavsky’s 
a mere tool in the hands of the producer. 


destined to outlive the members of the M.A.T. 


are not Stanislavsky’s—after conscious 
pure action, pure movement, after le spectacle pure that 
would bring dramatic art back to its native soil 
und the circus, 


But whatever the future of the Russian stage, Stanislavsky 


will remain one of its greatest and purest glories. Sincerity 
and work are the outstanding features of his life — features 


that cannot fail to make everything he does infinitely attrac- 
tive. This is a book of good faith and high sincerity, the record 
It should be read 


of an intense and fruitful * life in art.” 
not only by those who are interested in the theatre and in 


Russia, but by everyone who wants to have a glimpse into 
the mysterious processes that make an artist: the chapters 
of the book where Stanislavsky relates how he grew into 
an actor contain an infinite Wealth of concrete indications 
The excellent portrait of the 
frontispiece will give the reader a slight idea of the wonderful 
personal charm of the man, and the numerous portraits in 
his various parts will reveal the extraordinary * Protean ” 


about the way it is done. 


qualities of the actor. 

Unfortunately the translation is unsatisfactory. 
Hence the abuse of such words as * 
* soul,” all of which have quite a_ different 


equivalent. 
* creative,” 


meaning in English from the Russian words they are made to 
Hence the almost complete obscurity of many 
badly 
rendered: Tchekhov is made to begin every sentence with 
And even the time-honoured ™ little 
whom I had believed to be dead and buried is 


represent. 


sentences. Russian colloquialisms are especially 
a ridiculous ** listen.” 
father ~ 


revived by the industry of Mr. J. J. Robbins. 
D. S. Mirsky, 


A SERIOUS VIEW 


A Tour in Ireland. By Arthur Young. 
by Constantia Maxwell. (Cambridge 
7s. tkl. net.) 


OF IRELAND 


Selected and Fdited 
University Press. 


To drive on a comical outside-car around the Lakes of 


Killarney, to dangle indecorously from Blarney Castle, to 
feed upon the concocted anecdotes of * jarvey ~*~ or boatman, 
have been the vicious circle in which most tourists to the Green 
Isle have, until recent vears, moved, innocent of the gentle 
law of supply and demand. ‘The Anglo-Trish literary tradition 
of rollicking. whimsical life, popularized by Lover, Lever and 
Croker, and still lingering in the laughable stories of George 
Birmingham, Somerville and Ross, has been to a serious extent 
an imaginative legaey from the hard-drinking, extravagant 
rakes and bloods of the eighteenth century, who set the fashion 
for their inferiors in social position. [t is interesting to note, 
therefore, that Arthur Young, who travelled extensively in 
Ireland during the years 1776, 1777 and 1778. saw in the im- 
provident life of many landlords and the violently contrasted 
squator of the agricultural class no humour, but the unhappy 
results of abnormal social and econon:ic conditions, An un- 


successful farmer himself, but an excellent theorist, he 


attributed the presence of pig and poultry in the mud-eabins, 
not to an amusing or affectionate racial custom, but to hard 
necessity ; 
*s gintleman that pays the rint.” 


in fact, he defended thoroughly the comfortabl> 
* In England,” as he says, 


the ballet 


Every 
Russian word is translated by its most ordinary dictionary 
spiritual ” 


i 


““a man’s cottage will be filled with superfluities before he 
possesses a cow. I think the comparison much in fayour of 
the Irishman; a hog is a much more valuable piece of goods 
than a set of tea-things.” Tea-drinking, it may be observed 
was always reserved by Young as the last term of contempt. 
Hospitably entertained in the houses of the Anglo-Irish 
country gentlemen, he studied local conditions of tillage an 
Jabour with memorable accuracy ; though his observations 
on the peasantry, who were then Irish-speaking, were of 
necessity external, and he made no attempt to understand their 
hidden mind. There was no middie class in our sense of the 
word, but a vast number of tithe proctors, land agents and 
parasites. Just to landlord and labourer, he condemns with 
unusual vigour that very class from which has sprung the 
merry, rollicking Irishman of stage and popular fiction ; * the 
class of little country gentlemen; tenants who drink their 
claret by means of profit rents ; jobbers in farms ; bucks; your 
fellows with round hats, edged with gold, who hunt in the day, 
get drunk in the evening, and fight the next morning. [ shal} 
not dwell on a subject so perfectly disagreeable, but remark 
that these are the men among whom drinking, wrangling, 
quarrelling, fighting (and) ravishing are found as in their native 
soil.” So he dismisses the Rakes of Mallow and of popular song, 
If his book is less amusing than the hasty impressions of later 
visitors, such as Thackeray, it remains, at least for historians, 
the chief authority for Irish economic conditions during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and this convenient 
abbreviated edition by Miss Maxwell, a lecturer in ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin, will be useful. 

The abnormal condition of the Kingdom of Ireland in the 
eighteenth century can only be understood when it is realized 
that the country was owned and ruled by a minority differing 
in religion and interests from the vast majority of the popu- 
lation; that between the mansion and the mud-cabin there were 
practically no degrees. The repressive laws were no longer 
enforced, but as Young says, aptly quoting Burke, “ con- 
nivanee is the relaxation of slavery, not the definition of 
liberty.” After 1750, a certain prosperity, not shared in by 
the labouring classes, was noticeable ; tillage was fostered by. 
the pre-Grattan Parliament, the northern linen industry 
flourished, Dublin in the winter was brilliant with social 
activities. 

On fashionable and political affairs Young has little to 
remark. Regarding legislative union with Great Britain he 
held no definite views. Ue realized, however, the importance 
of prosperity in Ireland, with its great natural resources for 
food supply - in time of war especially--and advocated Free 
Trade and the abolition of the absentee and middleman. 
Agrarian crime and secret societies he regarded as the products 
of servitude rather than as racial characteristics. 

Young was primarily interested in land and hated the old 
wasteful methods of farming, thoroughly enjoying, as Miss 
Maxwell remarks, the réle of an apostle of the new scientific 
agriculture. He found Treland in a singularly backward con- 
dition. In the remote West, ploughing * by the tail” was 
still in practice. He traces this neglected state of farming to 
lack of skill and of capital and to the condition of the cottier. 
* The idleness seen among many when working for those who 
oppress them is a very contrast to the vigour and activity with 
which the same people work when themselyes alone reap the 
benefit of the labour.” 

Owing to an unfortunate accident Young lost his private 
journal kept by him on his Irish tours, and his book is less 
entertaining than the famous Travels in France. Gratitude for 
hospitality, no doubt, helped to stay his shrewd pen, but a de> 
lightful example of what, perhaps, we may have lost, is to be 
found in his Autobiography. lord Longford told him of a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood hospitality was 
unbounded : - 


whose 


“[t never for a moment came into his head to make any pro- 


vision for feeding the people he brought into his house. While 
eredit was to be had. bis butler or housekeeper did this for him. 
If claret was secured, with a dead ox or sheep hanging in the 
slaughter house ready for steaks or cutlets, he thought all was 
well. One day the cook came into the breakfast parlour before 
all the company. “Sir, ihere’s no coals.’ Then burn turf? 


‘Sir, there's no turf.’ * Then eut down a tree. This was a forlorn 
hope, for in all probability he must have gone three miles to find 
one, all round the house heing long ago safely swept away. Canclles 
were equally deficient, for unfortunately he was fond of dogs, 
all half-starved so that a gentleman we!lkirg to what was called 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS JOURNALIST 


By 


EDWARD ANTON 





RECENTLY travelled with a young man of about 
listening perfunctorily to his flow of talk. 

pleasing fellow, but—to my mind—he talked 
1 was itching to unfold my evening paper, but 


thirty, 

He was a 
too much. 
courtesy forbade. ; 

Presently, however, I began. to listen attentively in 
spite of m) self. He was giving me an account of a 
remarkable incident which had come within his ken. 1 
could not help being struck by the vividness of his des 
cription and the clearness with which he told his story. 
I listened more critically, and when he had concluded ] 
but have you ever written stories for 


said: “ Excuse me, 
magazines, or anything of thai kind: 

“Neyer,” said he; “ but I’ve often felt inclined to try.’ 

He told me he was still struggling to establish himself 
in his chosen vocation, whereon I took it upon myself to 
urge that, as a side-issue and as a supplementary occupa 
tion, he should set himself to earn something by exploiting 
his talents of narrative and description. 

I don’t know whether he will take my advice. 
like to have introduced him to my friend Max Pemberton, 


1 would 


{ 
than whom no man has done more to “ bring out” latent 
journalistic talent 

It sets me wondering how many young fellows there 
are with similarly neglected abilities. A little traiming, 


I piedge my reputation that ms 


steady income 


a little experience, and 
} “1991 lye ¢ seaart ¢ 
travelling companion could have ensured a 


from writing. I haie to exaggerate, but the fellow was 
a born journalist if ever there was one—and /ie did nol 
realise if. 

Misplaced modesty no doubt keeps many a man from 
“having a shot at it”? in the Press. Modesty is all very 


aman from exploiting his 


well, but it should not deter 

There are more possibilities in the world 
for every one of us than we suspect. It 
that anyone should plod on year after year in a groove 


without trving, at least, to see if he cannot achieve some- 


own abilities. 
is lamentable 


thing that is individual and 
I have 


tion tor literar\ 


unique, 

recommended a man to discard his voca 
has preved hi 
in that direction, at all events. But F have persuaded a 
to take up writing as a hobby, and in th 
resulted in unlooked=for 


nevel 


1 + ‘ 4 * ® 34° 
work ; not until he powel 


score or more 
majority 
success, 

The literary door is an ever-open door : the widest open 
door in any profession. The man or woman who has 
something interesting to say, or a real story to tell, can, 
with proper training, always find a market—and literary 
work has never heen better paid than it is to-day. 

I know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than 
It never 
You 


you 


Ot Cases m\ advice has 


that of occasional journalism or story writing. 
palls because it is—first and foremost—a_ hobby. 
can indulge yourself in it when you are in the mood ; 
can leave it alone when you are disinclined. 

The jot work like a machine; he is 
not conirolled by the inexorable will power of an editor. 
There is, in free-lance a mental freedom that is 
not to be attained in any other profession, The un- 
attached contributor who is able to give editors what they 
want may organise his time just as it pleases him best. 


free-lance does not 


work, 


I know a vounge man who is writing three short articles 
each week. 
newspapers—th« 
friend \ rites these 
Sometimes he writes them in the afternoon——-or occasion- 
ally late at night. However, the point is that it seldom 
than three rf an hour to write the 
young man is hundred 
pounds a year in this way. 

Literary work has never been mor 
with me. but I have frequently made as much in that way 
as would represent quite a income of itself, 
Indeed, there have been years when my 


Two of these articles are for good provincial 
London. Sometimes my 


three short articles before breakfast. 


oth ¥ for 


quarters ot 


arning nearly 


takes more 


lot. This four 


al 
tnan 


decent 


spare-tini 


hobby ” has brought me in twice as much as my regular 
vocation (which is prosaically commercial). 

There are so many unexplored regions in our normal 
everyday life; so many facets of human existence that 
remain unilluminated ; so many interesting little odds and 
ends that are waiting to be explored by the quick brains 
of' skilful free-lance journalists, 

Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for 
bright little articles that deal with generally interesting 
topics ; thousands of such articles are published each week 
in London alone, while in the Provinces the demand is no 
less great. 

\ery few beginners seem to realise the immensity and 
complexity of our modern Press, and I have astonished a 
great number of young writers by pointing out how real 
are their chances, both in London and the Provinces. 

The Free Lance Course which the London School of 
Journalism offers (under Mr. Max Pemberton’s personal 
direction) represents, to my mind, the ideal training for 
the unattached journalist. 

1 formed this opinion of it before I was aware that the 
Lessons comprising the Course were the work of some of 
our leading writers, such as the late Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Mr. Barry 
Pain, Mr. Dion Calihrop, Mr. Peit Kidge, and others 

With such as these for instructors it is no wonder that 
writers trained by the London School of Journalism are 
successes all along the line; 
by the foremost newspapers and journals of the day. 
| fancy (from my own experience) that these fortunate 
young writers would have had to wait much longer for 
thei had they not enjoyed the benefit of Mr, 
Max Pemberton’s guidance and advict 


scoring their work welcomed 


success 


There is not a man in a thousand clever enough t 
produce right away without instruction the stuff for 
which editors will pay. Why should it be supposed that 
such a highly developed art as that of writing for the 
Press can be practised by the novice without instruction 7 
The delusion is hard to’ kill, and it pro- 
mising writers many years of failure and disappointment. 
ts 


) 


1 
nas cost some 


even the diamond needs shaping and polishing before 
intrinsic beautics are made apparent. 

lor that reason, and because every journalist I have 
known agrees with me, I say emphatically, if you wish to 
be a journalist-—-if you wish to discipline your abilities 
and gifts to a practical end—-if you wish to avoid dis- 
heartening failure and disappointment—traim for your 


Pp ‘ofession 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by 


Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 
Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise, and will 
be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward 
some short manuscript upon which an opinion can be 
based. 


I he Prospe ctus o} the School will be for) al led post ree on 
application being made to 
The Prospectus Department, 
The London School of Journalism, 
110 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 


The altached coupon ma refer 
weccncnnansccacecennnnanannsnaaseneanescassesesssesseesscossescssaeasenaemennsonemcnnanne , 
: H 
: , 

: Please send me, free and p he new and enlarged! 
H Prospectus of the London Scl of Journalis: : 
: 

; 

' ; 

FEIN: 5 vodsiirangunassaarndundecd sndsdaacery Mackabtuneemehiaranlb ars .§ 

: 

: 

; 

WNESS: cnccvsseceacne 7 

: 

: 

13 rm 

i dikedakoeess : 
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lease write plainly : 

Now If this Coupon is sent in an OPEN enveloj : 
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his bedchamher, after making two or three turnings, met a hungry 
greyhound who, jumping up, took the candle out of the candlestick 
and devoured it in a trice, and left him in the dark.” 


Lord Longford evidently anticipated the humorous Irish 
novelists of the next century, 


THEOLOGY AND THEORY 


The Theology of the Real. By R. Gordon Milburn. 
and Norgate, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 


(Williams 


“A PHILOSOPHER is compelled to follow the custom of epic 
poets and to plunge in medias res.’ So says Mr. Santayana 
in a recent book, and this and a certain brevity, not to say 
breathlessness of treatment, rather detract from the effect of 
the thoughtful treatise before us. Mr. Gordon Milburn, who 
has made a special study of Indian religious mysticism, almost 
disarms criticism by the modesty of his preface, but it seems 
to us that, after stating that his purpose is to contribute to the 
study of objectivity in theology, he attempts to harness too 
many incompatible steeds to his car. First of all, he makes 
objectivity and reality synonymous terms, which would have 
elicited a protest from the late Mr. Bradley, and in the next 
sentence he links together emotionalism and subjectivism as 
one and the same. Here is a wide field of dispute, on which we 
must not linger, but in any case to include mystical and meta- 
physical theology under his category of objectivity seems to us 
a precarious process, though one that is worked out, granted 
his use of terms, with some skill and persuasiveness. 

The latter quality is greatly enhanced by the method by 
which the writer approaches the immense and complex subject 
of mysticism. He makes a sketch of some typical forms of the 
consciousness of God, and analyses these intuitions in the 
form of a symposium, to which eight speakers contribute 
their experiences. These possess liveliness and variety, and 
Mr. Milburn’s own conviction is expressed in the sentence ; 
* Let each feel free to follow his own light, and in the course 
of centuries the Spirit himself will effect a synthesis of our 
intuitions of him.’ The principle of the synthesis of intuition 
is insisted on in the Upanishads, where God is known as the 
ground of Reality, as the inmost self, and as the Adorable. 
* Eeclesiastical Christianity,” we are told, “as presented in 
church services, seems to be almost totally devoid of any 
desire for a vision of God here on earth and to exhibit no 
consciousness of its possibility,” a sentence which reveals in 
sudden and rather startling fashion the writer's limitations. 
There is some curious doctrine, too, as to * Apollyon, a psychic 
formation comparable to theoid centres, but of an opposite 
character,” which may be hypostasized as an entity. * Certain 
partial trends, escaping integration, borrow a derived person- 
ality from the ego and subsist as a consolidated, pseudo- 
personal complex,” which * seeks the destruction of the self, 
of other selves, and of all good.” We have had to compress 
what is really a theory of the origin of evil, though Mr. Milburn 
disclaims any attempt towards such a theory. His main 
thesis here is that there is no reason to attribute destructive 
or punitive activities to that inward power, or Being, which 
we experience as God. He does not, however, any more than 
other theorists, escape the penalties of his speculation down 
such an avenue of vulnerable phrases, every one of which 
invites definition or defies scrutiny. Probably he would urge 
that all he does is to throw out a suggestion, but it is a sugges- 
tion which, if made at all, was worthy of more attentive 
elaboration, and freedom from the dominance of a Freudian 
atmosphere, which is felt as a prevalent force in many of 
Mr. Milburn’s pages. 

The chapter on Moral Theology deals with adult ethics, 
and with problems of sex, and has an interest of its own, 
The writer puts aside the principles of free sex and British 
conservatism as lacking the spiritual point of view which we 
expect from a religious ethic. He wants the principles of such 
a practice as shall render sexual life as intrinsically sacramental 
as possible. Sexual love must not be regarded as primarily 
a means for the propagation of the race. “It is a means for 


the development of the spirit and its release from the cramping 
and insulating influences of narcissistic and introvert attitudes ; 
it is the human sacrament of which all should partake.” It 
will come as something of a shock to Mr. Milburn’s readers, 
after this, to find that he approves of a liaison between equals 


—— 
a 


under either of two forms, the trial-marriage or the substitute 
for marriage— as not necessarily immoral ; * indeed, it may 
definitely uplifting.’ ‘There is nothing in the New Testa. 
ment inconsistent with it,” ‘* nothing obviously incongruous 
with religion and devotion.” 

The whole subject is followed out to wider and more genera} 
issues, of which one, * there are persons who need the liaison 
in order to learn how to love—in fact, probably many such 
persons,” may be cited as having a certain worldly wisdom, 
The Scottish mediaeval custom of * handfasting ~—a trial. 
union of a year and a day—which, by the way, has its irreguiay 
equivalent in many parts of Northern England at the present 
time, receives mention, and the reasons against such a practice 
are very fairly noted, though its actual purpose does not seem 
to be apparent to the writer. Nor does he refer to a habit not 
unknown in French society of condoning a regularized liaison 
before marriage, a practice which, again, judged only from 
the utilitarian point of view, often makes for after-happiness 
in the married life, though it scarcely conduces to the raising 
of the birth rate. Mr. Milburn discusses his diflicult subject 
throughout with marked delicacy and elevation of purpose ; 
but he does not persuade us. Though we do not believe, any 
more than he does, that a general disintegration of morals 
would follow the adoption of his proposals, yet an enormous 
amount of legal confusion and social embarrassment would 
result, and in spite of a pleading which, if not special pleading, 
is brief and perfunctory, we cannot hold that the practice is in 
accordance with the principles of Christianity. The certainty 
that it is not so would prevail with the vast majority of the 
community, and the author would be the first to recognize 
the dangers that attend a violated conscience in socicty at 
large. 

It might seem that we have concentrated too much attention 
on one section of a work whose sincerity of purpose —that of an 
investigator of the real truth, in all its depth and adequacy, 
whatever the truth may be— and whose high moral intention 
are never for a moment in doubt. We do not think so. The 
recognition of the proposal we have criticized would be a 
breach in the walls of Christian ethics, as we understand 
Christianity, which might betray the fortress itself. We think 
the author must rest content with his perilous réle of a pioneer 
on a dubious track. Always he has courage, often a true 
prescience, and the longing which he expresses for the know- 
ledge of God through love is its own reward. 


MR. BERNARD SHAW 


Shaw. By J. 58. Collis. (Cape. 5s.) 


Tus clever monograph is written by an avowed disciple 
who has learned from his master a good technique as a 
writer, and also the power to criticize from a detached point 
of view. Being also an Irishman, however, his detachment 
never succeeds in clearing his mind from the fine Demosthenic 
fumes of rhetoric. 

The Irishman may be more clear headed than the English- 
man—as Mr. Shaw is always pointing out—but he gets no 
further in the long run because he is always infatuated with 
his own clarity. The Englishman struggles along bravely, 
battling his way through the clouds of his own insular 
sentiments ; but his usual modesty and sense of inferiority 
often prove his salvation, for he becomes detached by his 
very consciousness of a lack of detachment. Mr. Shaw 
recognizes this in his picture of the Earl of Warwick —that 
apparently cold-blooded monster who dared not trust him- 
self to be present at the ordeal which he himself had brought 
about. 

This Narcissus quality is the one which prevents the 
Celt from becoming the leader of the white race of mankind, 
for it generates in him the fatal habit of consuming his own 
vitality. We have examples of such “ ineffectual angels “— 
Burke, Sheridan, Moore, Wilde and Mr. Shaw. 
Goldsmith must be excepted because he did have that 
fortunate English inferiority complex—perhaps planted in 
him by his cruel childhood aad his adult subjection to 
the Grand Cham. However he got it, it proved his sal- 
vation, for it made him suspicious of himself and his mar- 
vellous tongue ; and in that condition a man opens the door 
of doubt by which the Angel of Reality may creep in and 
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leave that gift which endows the man’s work with a wealth 
over and above its face value. It seems an irrelevant, 
almost an immoral way of succeeding. But then that is 
typically English. One can imagine Mr. Shaw striding 
down, slamming the door in the angel’s face, and saying 
** Look here, I want no backstair charity from you. If 
I achieve universal truth at all, I will achieve it with an 
independent and completely conscious mind. Get out!” 

In consequence he has remained a utilitarian, an analyst ; 
and his grandeur, his austerity, and his asceticism are a 
refinement upon common sense. If ever a man has created 
and endowed his own God, it is Mr. Shaw. It is awe- 
inspiring to the spectator; but for the Quixote himself 
it is profoundly exhausting. ‘There is, however, something 
more tragic. When he calls on that God te come to his aid, 
to support his noble human effort, and to raise a divine 
superstructure upon it; alas! he calls upon that God in 
vain, for the part cannot be greater than the whole. Such 
is the unhappy fate of being master in one’s own house. 

One looks forward with a certain amount of dread to 
such moments of crisis in Mr. Shaw's plays, when he is left 
there alone, no fire coming down from heaven to alight upon 
that altar which is the finest intellectual erection the world 
has seen for many a long day—-so finely proportioned, so 
graceful, so economical. The miracle of transfiguration 
does not come; the scenes which should find the author 
suddenly snatched up out of himself into a universal and 
time-haunting personality are somehow betrayed by the 
God, who says “ Author, I am your creature, 1 can do no 
more than you.” 

In consequence, the most impressive scenes in the plays 
are those in which Mr. Shaw is supported only by his own 
mind and its tremendous dialectic—by far the most perfect 
instrument of its kind in the English language. In St. Joan 
for instance, the greatest scene in the play is that one where 
the Bishop of Beauvais and the Earl of Warwick face each 
other in the tent, pausing periodically to strop their razor- 
like intelligences on that of the honest, sentimental, and 
man-in-the-street chaplain. 

Since he thinks that ideas matter most, Mr. Shaw will 
perhaps assert that this scene is rightly the most important. 
But it has no right to be. A man’s ideas are not the first 
principle of his being, for they are derived-from his emotiona] 
character. ‘The greatest scene, therefore, should be rooted 
in-that self which is deeper than the mind. That scene, in 
St. Joan, should be the one in the cathedral after the crown- 
ing of the Dauphin, where Joan suddenly learns that she is 
alone in the whole world and that there is no difference 
between the friend’s sense of obligations and the foe's rage 
at being opposed. This adversity reveals to her the source 
of her power. She sees why she has been able to do what 
she has done. She learns how much she can endure in the 
future. It prepares her for her conquest in the trial scene, 
and is, in reality, the trial, of which the court proceedings 
afterwards are but the legal vesture. 

Yet we are dismayed when she proclaims her Voices in 
the bells. We feel a sense of flatness, as though the bells 
were cracked ; and our minds run back for comfort and 
security to that great scene in the tent where the Bishop 
of Beauvais is giving his masterly exposition of the cos- 
mology and ethies of the Roman Church. 

And Mr. Collis has the courage to proclaim that Mr. Shaw is 
a mystic! The Master has added no footnote to this asser- 
tion by his disciple. We are surprised that he has not 
placed one of his verbal bombs underneath it. For in the 
bell scene, and in scenes of a like spiritual crisis in the other 
plays, we feel always that the author has reached an impasse, 
but that he will not surrender. 

He says in effect, ** Ha! Uere is an emotional situation 
which my mind cannot encompass. Shall | 
myself here, and give place to an outside power in which 
J cannot have faith until I have mastered it with my mind ? 
Circumstances force me; but I do it under protest.” We 
fecl that it was under such compulsion that he wrote the 
bell scene in Si. Joan, and the Sphinx scene in Caesar and 


disperse 


Cleopatra. 

Here too, we think, is the Shaw who is reported to have said 
“I like Dean Inge, for we are of the same religion!” This 
is profoundly and mercilessty truce; though the two “men 


taove in quite different intellectual spheres. They are alike 
in this, that neither will surrender his intellectual integrity 
and allow it to disperse before the vigour of some greater 
external Informant. The result of this is a pride, and an 
aristocratic attitude towards every problem which life pre- 
sents. Dean Inge may aspire towards the Christian mystery 
with its assertion of faith in place of philosophic detachment 
and its sanctification of the democratic ideal in the ordering 
of society. But bis aspiration is half-hearted, and no one is 
deceived by it. Does he believe that every man, woman, and 
child may be redeemed by Christ ? We feel that Dean Inge 
too, would persuade people that Joan had her Voices ; and 
he, too, would reserve his belief in them. That is where the 
Dean of St. Paul’s may be classed with the world-renowned 
dramatist. 

Though so little has been said about the great man, we have 
jeft ourselves no room to do justice to Mr. Collis’s excellent 
monograph. Never for one moment is it pretentious and dull, 
The writing has a rich Irish tang, and sparkles with wit and 
lrony. Here is an example of the latter. 

** Life is cheap, Death is harmless, Time is long. We will go 
on evolving all the same—for revolution cannot stop evolution, 
It is nonsense to say that we may exterminate one another in 
the meantime. All the women must be killed first: and we may 
count it as fairly certain that that will never happen.” : 
That is worthy of Swift. Altogether, the essay convinces us 
that we have not heard the last of Mr. Collis as both a provo- 
cative and an appreciative critic. It is long, for instance, since 
anyone has had the courage to proclaim that rhetoric has a 
right and important place in the writer's technique. His 
defence of it is real and spirited. 

Ricuarp Cucrcnu, 


BRIGHAM YOUNG 


Brigham Young. By M. T. Werner. (Cape. 21s.) 


TueReE are certain subjects so full of what is known as * reader 
interest * that it was once laid down by a certain competent 
popular journalist that every paper of his must every day 
contain an article or a paragraph about each of : 
Surely if we could penetrate the secrets of the publishing trade 
we should find that there were certain subjects which had been 
coded as able to “carry” any reasonable book —so enthral- 
ling that no competent volume upon them was ever rejected. 

Of these subjects, any biography of Brigham Young surely 
contains the cream. For to write about Young is to write about 
the founder of Mormonism, Joseph Smith, jun., and to write 
about Joseph Smith ‘is to write about miracles, martyrdoms, 
revivalism in its most sensational forms, to write of religious 
persecutions, of cries in the night, of strange journeys, of the 
migrations of a whole people across an almost unexplored 
continent, of the founding of a brand-new community, of 
Indian wars, of ambition, of temptation, of immeasurable 
credulity, and last but not least, as far as * reader interest” is 
concerned, of polygamy. But in spite of the interest of the 
latter subject ; to those who like to see the wheels of the human 
heart and mind go round, it is the beginning of Mr. Werner's 
book that will prove the most interesting. 

We have been apt perhaps to think of Mormonism as an 
isolated phenomenon. But Mr. Werner brings out the fact 
that Joseph Smith, jun., was only a prophet among prophets. 
He was, according to his present biographer, the descendant 
of an English Puritan who emigrated in 1638 and seftled in 
Massachusetts, and on his mother’s side he came from a family 
of Seotch Covenanters. There ran through his whole family 
a strain of * enthusiasm,” and visions and dreams had been 
common for more than a generation. Asahel Smith, his 
grandfather, had fits and was called Crooked-Necked Smith, 
and his theology was said to be as much distorted as his neck. 
His other grandfather, a puritan adventurer, saw visions and 
burning lights and described them in a prose that had some- 
thing of Bunyan’s quality in it. When Joseph Smith grew 
to be a young man the fire of revivalism was burning all across 
the settled parts of America. There were Shakers and Jerkers, 
the end of the world was expected. Men, women and children 
prophesied and cried out when the people assembled in some 
clearing in the woods, lit with the light of bonfires, and heard 
some preacher roar out the pains of hell. And in Smith's 
case, mixed with all this, was a special aptitude for the divining 
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rod and for propitiation by means of black rams. The rod was 
used for silver and gold rather than for water. Joseph was a 
handsome young man, immensely tall and full of physical 
vitality. Theology was the sole intellectual and aesthetic 
outlet of his community, and he must play his part here too, 
and here too he was ambitious to outdo all the rest. But in 
Spite of its charms he never quite forgot his black magic. 
He was too respectable to curse, but an admirable toast 
of his is recorded. The ‘“* Mobocrats ” were the angry inhabi- 
tants who feared the growing Mormon sect. ‘* Here’s wishing 
all the Mobocrats were in the middle of the sea in a stone canoe 
with an iron paddle ; that a shark might swallow the canoe, 
and the shark be thrust in the nethermost parts of hell, and 
the door shut and the key lost, and a blind man hunting for 
." 

There is almost an Abbey theatre ring about that. One of 
the prophet’s early followers signed himself, ‘* Micheal H. 
Chandler, Traveling with, and proprietor of, Egypteon mum- 
mies,” and there is much more in the same vein, Hieroglyphics 
and Tammany block votes for Congress and the Book of the 
Revelation. Mr. Cape has not, in the exterior of Mr. Werner's 
book, quite come up to his usual standard of book production: 
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We Twa. By Lord and Lady Aberdeen. 


Tue little doings of the great if simply recounted will always 
find a large audience. That is why the reminiscences of 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen cannot fail to give much pleasure 
to many people. How do those men and women really feel 
who have houses and lands and money and power, who have 
always seen the world from the top of the tree? More of 
us are keenly interested in that question than would like 
to confess it. It is not for its political chapters that this 
book will be read. They throw very little new light upon 
the personalities of the great Victorian statesmen, nor upon 
the affairs of Ireland or Canada during Lord Aberdeen’s 
reign in either place. What fascinates the reader is the 
details of daily life among the good rich during the middle 
and end of last century. 

We know when we have turned over its pages exactly 
how both authors were brought up and how when they grew 
up they managed to pack the hours with personal pleasure 
and public service. Lady Aberdeen is the more interesting 
writer of the two. Her account of her childhood is a bit 
of real social history. The houses that she lived in as Ishbel 
Marjoribanks were so large, the tutors and governesses so 
many, that though a large family lived under one roof they 
may almost be said to have had separate establishments 
according to their age and sex, and Lady Aberdeen writes 
almost as though she were an only child. Of the elder 
children she seems to have seen little, the brother nearest 
her own age died. ‘ There were two more boys, Coutts and 
Archie, three or four years younger than me, who seemed 
to occupy a separate division of the family in early years, 
having their own nursery governess and separate schoolroom 
till they went to school, and afterwards their own tutor 
during the holidays.’ Friendship with other children 
was deprecated both in Brook Street and in Scotland, 
but every possible means of enjoyment which money 
can provide was spread out before the children. Ponies 
and grooms and pets and books ministered to their 
pleasure under the eyes of their preeceptors. No whole 
holidays were allowed. Holiday governesses and tutors 
came to relieve the vigilance of the permanent. staff. 
In Scotland the family lived in patriarchal fashion twenty- 
three miles from church, doctor or railway, eighteen from 
the nearest country house. ‘“ My mother prevailed upon 
her doctor in London to teach her the clements of first-aid 
and simple doctoring and pharmacy, and she became the 
family adviser in matters of health for the whole glen,” 
alosing her tenants and retainers out of “a deep cupboard ** 
in her * boudoir.” This mother gave considerable time and 
thought, however, to the government of her children and 


was an active head of the various nursery and schoolroom 
departments. She was an absolute monarch, and so far as 
her daughters were concerned did not abdicate til] they 
married. Though they “came out” at seventeen, no novel 
reading was permitted. Permission to teach in a Sunday. 
school was a piece of freedom to be begged for. After 
seventeen the seeking of pleasure was so ordered and regu. 
lated that Lady Aberdeen speaks of her first year of social 
life as “a discipline.” She describes the régime of country 
house parties in those days in drab colours, but with no 
reminiscence of rebellion. Indeed, we feel that the life she 
was brought up to she went on living in a softer rather than 
a freer form-—redeeming its severities by something we 
van only describe as a passion for kindness which showed 
itself in solid good works whose worth and beauty a few 
rather conspicuous fads in no way destroyed. The delights 
of social entertainment she writes of as people write of their 
work, and of the organizing of good-doing as a kind of dissipa- 
tion in which her husband took an eager part. ‘“ A. was 
looked upon as a sort of assistant and successor to the great 
Lord Shaftesbury, and was in great demand at all kinds of 
charitable and philanthropic meetings. ‘Our engagement- 
book for the summer months in London during the ‘eighties 
looks like a list of the principal charitable and philanthropic 
societies, among which are sandwiched dinner, evening and 
garden parties innumerable.’ We hear a great deal about 
beautiful houses and devoted tenants and servants, of the 
building of a chapel to be a joy and pride to the family and 
its dependents, and of ** spacious bright nurseries with their 
sunny aspect, bow windows and their near proximity to my 
boudoir.” 

Such a life will seem almost heaven to thousands, more 
especially if they have seen nothing like it at first hand. 
The troubles described—a good many deaths and funerals 
are chronicled—do but suggest the shedding of a few natural 
tears such as make the whole world kin, soon to be dried 
beside the glowing fires of love, friendship and good fortune. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


AMATEUR RELIGIONS 


Articles from the Daily Expvess. (Hutchison. 


My Religion. 
2s, 6d. net.) 
Ir is no use blaming the Daily Express; in fact, we might 
rather compliment and praise it. If the centre of guidance 
and discussion, even upon the profoundest questions of 
mankind, shifts in our day from the pulpit to the Press, then 
we can hardly give all the blame to the newspapers. Of 
eourse we shall find no very searching thought applied to the 
discussion ; not overmuch attention will be called to our 
legacy of wisdom from the past; there will be no especial 
feeling of responsibility. We may feel in ourselves, “ If 
these mysteries cannot be touched with seriousness and 
reverence, then it is best to leave them untouched.” But 
the fact is that there are millions of people in England now 
who would ordinarily live without a notion that there are 
mysteries in life; and it is better that they should be moved 
shallowly and triflingly than that they should not be moved 
These problems, “Is there a significance in life ? 
**Am I in any sense immortal ? ”’ have 
A relativist 


at all. 
“Is religion true ? ” 
power to deepen the soul wherever they are raised. 
might assert that the attempt to discover significance in life 
by itself provides the significance of life. 

Yet we must admit ii to be a tragedy that these articles 
were written by men and women whose talents and ardours 
were not particularly suited for religious guidance. They are 
all in some degree famous; but that is quite irrelevant : 
they are not famous for the acuity of their religious perceptions 
or the persistence with which they have wrestled to discover 
the truth. Possibly they may represent the “ average 
thoughtful man” more explicitly than he could represent 
himself; but the average “‘ thoughtful man” is not thoughtful 
enough to enrich us greatly by his faith or his speculation. 
Consider the list of contributors :—Arnold Bennett, Hugh 
Walpole, Rebecca West, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, E. Phillips 
Compton Mackenzie, J. D. Beresford, Israel 


Oppenheim, 
It is not 


Zangwill, H. de Vere Stacpoole, Henry Arthur Jones. 
that we would say a word against any of them in this connexion ; 
it is only that we feel we could not gain any extraordinary 
illumination from so haphazard a collection, chosen to speak 
for inconsequent reasons and all of them amateurs—amateurs 
in religion or amateurs in atheism. 

The master of a Chinese school of Buddhism used to set 
to every applicant for his teaching this single question, ** And 
what do you come to me for?” Perhaps the would-be 
student would answer that he wished to escape from the wheel 
of reincarnation, or to discover the meaning of life. He 
would be dismissed and told not to come back till he had 
found a better answer. Day after day (if he were of sufficient 
energy and patience) he would come back with a new answer. 
He would say that he wished to be taught right action, or 
the eightfold path; or to learn to attain self-mastery or to 
become Arahat. And each time he would be sent away ; 
till, if he had a taint of weakness in his purpose, after months 
or years of disappointment he would set off elsewhere in 
despair. Never would he be admitted to the school until 
he had found, as we may call it, the password. 

Now the password here (as a good Buddhist would finally 
see) was “ Nothing.” And though in Europe we should 
think nothing a sad purpose to have, at any rate the tale 
affords an excellent parable of the resolved and analysed 
frame of mind in which a man may discover the truth in 
religious questions. We have the same tale in the lives of 
our Western saints, with a new, Western orientation. If 
human effort is entirely exhausted, if our wrestling with truth 
has brought us to the very pit of insufliciency and despair, 
it is then, precisely at that moment when no answer is forth- 
coming, that the first step of value can be taken, that illumin- 
ation comes of itself. And the man who can discuss religion 
with knowledge and with a new impetus is one who at some 
time in his life has so beggared himself and eonfessed his 
failure. Until that realization we may talk intelligently, 
we may even rouse men to think for themselves, but the 
imparting of truth, in any form or degree, is impossible, 


Meanwhile even the slightest approach. to the most serious 
questions of our being gives us at least an added dignity and 
makes us at least try to find out our underlying opinions. 
It is notable in this symposium that all the writers are bettcr 
than we might expect them to be; that none of them is 
flippant. Obviously it has cost them more trouble to write 
upon’ this -subject than the ordinary casual article would 
demand. Where we do not obtain light we can apply our- 
selves to analysis and try to find out why one man believes 
this and another believes that. We can see, too, some kind 
of unanimity in the methods of approach. 

Almost all these writers, for example, have a horror of 
dogma and an admiration for charity. Most of them begin 
with the assumption that Jesus was a good man, and not 
with the assumption that He was divine. If they conclude 
(as few of them do, except in a very qualified and liberal 
fashion) that He was in fact divine, it is only because He 
seems to them to have been so very good. This, we may 
remark, is a position most expressly discouraged in the New 
Testament itself, and by our Lord Himself. Miss Rebecca 
West may be quoted for a typical anti-dogmatic paragraph :— 

“The ordinary pre-Christian man was not accustomed to the 
idea of moral power unsupported by force.’ [It is a mistake of 
Miss West’s to put the newness of Christianity in the doctrine of 
non-resistance : we can instance the Buddha, Plato, Lao-Tze, 
or a hundred other pre-Christian teachers.] ‘* It would have been 
impossible to convince him that a man was divine simply because 
his behaviour was supremely beautiful. Therefore, Christ had to 
be recommended to him by the ascription of a miraculous origin. 
Now that we have had Christ’s lesson set before us this is quite 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett is still more fiercely anti-dogmatic. 
He lets us deduce that his position is merely the result of his 
circumstances. He was brought up amongst the very bleak 
and ill-considered dogmas of forty years ago, and he has 
revolted against them quite naively and antithetically. He, 
too, would substitute the good heart for religion : 

“What will take the place of dogmatic Christianity I cannot 
guess. But I have a conviction that whatever it is, if it is not 
based on kindliness it will fail.” 

Even Mr. Phillips Oppenheim comes to much the same con- 
clusion :— 

‘We are few of us heroes, we all have our weaknesses, but it 
is always possible in yielding to them to sacrifice as little as may be 
the happiness of others.” 

Whence does all this hostility to dogma rise? Partly, 
no doubt, from the conception of dogma which even the Church 
is not at sufficient pains to avoid—that it is something that 
cannot be explained or made active to the intelligence. But 
undoubtedly it comes more from our modern individualism. 
We find it difficult to believe that St. Augustine understood 
his own meanings and knew in what way his words were to 
be applied. We have lost respect for the mental equipment 
of our ancestors, and it does not seem to us that a doctrine 
which has exercised and satisfied several generations of men, 
which has been lived through and confirmed for centuries, 
has therefore a peculiar, a perpetual claim upon our attention. 
In this quarrel, ** I against the authority of the Church, then 
* 1° am blindly to be followed. Now let us admit that, 
if we are to be honest in our Protestant inheritance, we shall 
not be content to be Christians with unresolved and sup- 
pressed hesitations. And yet it might well seem to us that, 
if our own minds are in conflict on the subject of religion 
with the tradition of Christianity, then we should take it 
for granted that we ourselves are wrong: or at least use this 
as an hypothesis for exploration. 

The truth is, of course, that dogma is not blind assertion ; 
it is the central formulation of intuitions. A dogmatic has 
done us the greatest of services : he has said, in effect. ** Here 
is a statement that I would stake my life is true. This is 
myself and my own intuition in its most concentrated essence.” 
Dogma goes wrong only if a man or a Church proceeds to say 
* My intuition—or my revelation— must be accepted super- 
stitiously and without understanding.” And why should 
a man complain against dogma if he keeps his own independ- 
ence and integrity ? Should he not, even if he disagrees, be 
grateful to have these central and economical formulations 
of the spiritual certainties of other men ? 

It is interesting to see that many of the writers tend to 
identify the problem of the existence of God with the problem 
of personal immortality ; and it is nevertheless general that, 
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in so far as they separate them, they are more inclined to 
believe in their own individual survival than in the eternal 
ground of their hopes. This is the mark of unchastened 
and disorganized thinking—to look at problems first as they 
affect oneself. Belief in immortality, advocacy of humane 
conduct, admiration of Christian ethics, have nothing to 
recommend them if they are not based upon an intuition 
of the purpose of the universe. The first reason should come 
first. 

And so there is not really much to be gained from these 
articles except a sympathy for our fellow-mortals, floundering 
among great issues as ineffectively as ourselves. It might 
well turn out that Mr. Arnold Bennett's article was the most 
useful: for he is the easiest to convict of shallowness. In 
a second article. an apologetic for his first, he sums up his 
criticisms of the Christian religion : 

*T have discovered nothing in the Bible to convince me of the 
divine origin of Christian doctrine as inculcated either to-day or 
fourteen hundred years ago; and the number of people in my case 
has been rapidly increasing for many decades and is still increasing.” 


*T am my own witness,” said the Christ. 


J. R. 
NEWS OF THE COMPETITION 


The Editor offers two prizes of £10 each, the first for an 
inscription for a Sundial in prose or verse, the second for an 
epigram on Woman in four lines of verse. 


Tut Sundial inscriptions are, so far, more numerous and 
better in quality than the epigrams on Woman. It seems 
to be a result of the * emancipation ” that men have become 
a little dumb about the rival sex. Almost all the entries, 
complimentary or satiric, have come from women. And 
with that overturning of circumstances it seems that no 
one has been able yet to arrive at an opinion of woman to 
fit the times—or to fit the future. The main theme of the 
epigrams is still that women are at once the best and the 
worst of created beings. Mr. Bernard Shaw's view, also, 
has appeared often: he makes his women ineffably practical, 
even-tempered, and strong; men are of the uneasy, childish 
and posturing sex. * Luscus”’ puts the modernist position 
neatly 
* Ask, what is Man ? the doctors disagree, 

And as to Woman are still more at sea; 

All things she is, or will be when she can, 

Except, unluckily, except a man.” 
To counterbalance it, he puts the old, romantic position still 
more neatly : 

* The ancient poets called her mobilis, 

Fallax and so forth, as perhaps she is ; 

But Darby leaves these epitaphs alone, 

Just keeping one, cariseima, for Joan.” 
Of the rest, one comes to notice as an excellent statement 
of a profounder commonplace : 


a 


Eve bore two sons in wesriness and pain ; 
Brother by brother hatefuily was slain, 
And the first mother suffering with the twain 
Was dead with Abel, and cutcast with Cain.” 
Mauve McGuire, 

There is still time and opportunity for some compctitor 
to write an epigram which will come indubitably first. The 
difficulty of decision in the Sundial Competition already 
seems likely to be overwhelming. Here, of course, the prize 
dees not A sundial (good thing !) 
affords us one place where we can still be moralistic without 
shame. On the other hand, generations have been moralistic 
upon sundials, and it is hard to find, or invent, a text that 
* H.C. M.” does very well : — 


necessarily go to wit. 


sounds fresh. 
* T need no works, no wheels, no key ; 
My finger tells the time to thee.” 
* No works, no key — how is it done ? 
* That is the secret of the Sun.” 


” 


We print three that go together well and complement each 
other ; 
Light and darkness here do show 
Sons of Time how fast they go.” 
GeorGinA Homer, 


“T watch you live and turn again 
Dust into dust, while I remain. 
Yet through the years the sons of men 
Look beyond time and ask, * What then ? 
Doris WINTLE, 


. 


ee 


“ The Shadow on the Dial takes its way ; 
‘To-morrow sees the same. But comes a day 
To all, with no To-morrow ; when our eyes 
See but a track where thicker Shadows rise.” 
ArTHUR HeyGatr, 
Another moral entry is properly brief and pointed ;— 
* To me life’s duty—but to you disgrace— 
To cast a shadow on a sun-lit face.” 
A. R. Fisuer, 


But the difficulty here is to stop quoting. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Nov. 27thy, 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 820 of this issue. 


3. The name and address (or the udonym) of every com. 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript, 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors, 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


ry { a Pb Pa Pablo a< 

THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 
Tuere have been many books written lately on how to write, 
nearly all of them being either directions on how to supply 
what can be easily marketed or subterranean meditations 
by writers who were anxious to relieve themselves by analysing 
their own literary birth pangs. It is very refreshing to read 
Mrs. Wharton on The Writing of Fiction (Scribner). It is 
a direct and thoughtful piece of communication: a little 
book consisting of chapters on fiction and its development 
in general; on telling a short story ; on character and situa- 
tion in the novel; and on Marcel Proust. It would be difficult 
to summarize or take extracts from the book —it is so well 
knit—but here is one which Mrs. Wharton is 
actually giving direct advice : 


passage in 


“ The short story writer must not only know from what angle 
to present his anecdote if it is to give out allits fire, but must under- 
stand just why that particular angle and no other is the right one, 
He must have turned his subject over and over, walked around it, 
so to speak, and applied to it those laws of perspective which Paolo 
Uccello called * so beautiful, before it can be offered to the reader 
as a natural unembellished fragment of experience, detached like 
# ripe fruit from the tree. ‘The moment the writer begins 
in the tangle of his * material, to hesitate between one and anothe: 
of the points that any actual happening thrusts up in such dis 
orderly abundance, the reader feels a corresponding 
and the illusion of reality vanishes.” 

. x * 4 + 

Dr. R. MeNair Wilson has contributed Pygmalion; or. the 
Doctor of the Future to Messrs. Kegan Paul's series, To-day 
and To-morrow. It is a discussion of the belief that svmipioms 
instead of being “the sign of disease ~ 


10 gTOpe 


hesitancy, 


are signs 

* not of reaction to disease, but of altered reaction to life, occasioned 
by the presence of disease. Symptoms identical with those 
seen in sick men may merely indicate failures to make adequat 
counter charges against impossibly severe * attacks. The question 
naturally arises whether the sick men are, by reason of their sickness, 


facing likewise impossibly severe * attacks "—in short whether the 
ordinary stimuli of life are, in their cases, exaggerated et the moment 
when they receive them.’ 

The cure for illncss may lie, he thinks, in the future, 


in * desensitivizing ~ the irritated nerves so that their reaction 
to ordinary stimulation is not so painful. 
* * 2 * 
Mr. Pett Ridge has written another book of reminiscences 
of his long London life in J Like to Remember (Hodder and 


Stoughton). 
* * * * 


Sir Basil Thomson writes on The Criminal (Hledder and 
Stoughton) from a great deal ofexperience. He has been gover- 
nor of many prisons, Dartmoor among them. ‘The book consists 
partly of his own experiences and impressions of these prisons, 
of types of prisoners and of particular individuals, and partly 
of his views on such subjects as capital punishment, after- 


care, Lombroso’s theories, &e. It is interesting to read that 


the period of separate confinement which convicts had to 
undergo as part of their sentence was cut down from nine 
months to three months in consequence of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
Nevertheless Mr. Galsworthy exaggerated his case. 


Justice. 
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4 first offender, Sir Basil points out, would not even in those 
davs have been sentenced to three years’ penal servitude, 
and if any prisoner undergoing separate confinement had 
taken it so badly, the medical officer would have stopped the 
confinement at an early stage. 

* * * * 

Messrs. Methuen publish Colonels, by H. M. Bateman, with 
an introduction by Captain Harry Graham. Captain Graham 
writes :— 

“Mr. Bateman’s Colonel is, indeed, the only possible, the only 
perfect Colonel. We cling to him as to a last straw... We can 
only hope that the War Office is taking steps to preserve the type, 
and with Mr. Bateman’s assistance there should be no danger of 
its becoming extinct. While there are such Colonels as these, 
living their maste rful (if a trifle apopl ctic) lives in various suburban 
nd country residences all over England—at * Pondicherry Lodge,’ 
‘Allahabad Villa, * Brahmapootra Cottage "—Britons may sleep 
soundly in their beds o’nights, and there is little fear of the future 
of our race.” 

Mr. Bateman has certainly drawn everyone's ideal of a 
Colonel and not only the Colonel himself, but his wife and 
daughter, with their air of sad subdued respectability, and 
his house with its immovable furniture and (doubtless) 
plum coloured hangings. 


BRITISH RULE IN 


The Making of India. By A. Yusuf Ali. 
lWs. Gd.) 

The Challenge of Asia. By Stanley Rice. 
7s. 6d.) 

A Sketch of the History of India, 1858-1918. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 

A Nation in Making. By Sir Surendranath Banerjea. 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 16s.) 

The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt. By M. L. 
Darling. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 14s.) 


INDIA 


(A. and C. Black, 


(John Murray. 
By H. Dodwell. 


(Hum- 


In the nineteenth century men read about India to trace 
the process by which the British Raj was extended. They 
debated whether the steps taken were morally defensible, 
necessary or justified by results. Those questions had then 
more than an academic interest, since mutatis mutandis the 
Indian process had to be repeated elsewhere. But to-day 
the process has reached its end in India and in Africa, and 
what happened is seen to be as irrevocable as the European 
onquest of America. It no longer appears likely that a 
similar process will be applied in Syria, China or elsewhere. 
Hence we do not now find it casy to grow excited about 
Hastings’s policy, Wellesley’s wars or Dalhousie’s annexations. 
What interests us now are the questions arising out of India’s 
femand for self-government. What were the causes whence 
sprang Europe’s hegemony in the old world? Are those 
causes still operative ? Can we prove inherent political 
incapacity against India? Or is there no reason to doubt 
that with a favourable start India will be able to make a 
success of Swaraj and develop or revive a distinctive Indian 
What has India profited by the one hundred years 
of our guardianship ? Have we merely given her one more 
brief respite in the middle of her endless rebellions ? 
Or have we taught her something of permanent value and 
laid the foundations of her political and economic welfare 
too deep to be shaken by the recklessness of adventurers 
or the selfishness of a ruling class? H[as our Raj mitigated 
or aggravated the Hindu-Moslem feud ? Will caste survive 
us? Will the outeaste succeed in asserting his claim to 
human status ? What was the true attitude of the Indian 
classes and masses towards the British Raj in the different 
Were they hostile, acquiescent 


culture ? 


stages of its development ? 
or content ? 

Here are five new books on India; let us sce whether 
they throw any light on questions such as these. Mr. Yusuf 
\li sets out to trace * The Making of India” through the 
ages relating Indian history to world history and giving due 
prominence to social, economic and religious movements 
without ignoring military and political history. But, of 
eaurse, the thing simply can’t be done within the three 
hundred pages which is all the space Mr. Yusuf Ali has allowed 
We get only a history in headlines. The author 
can give us little chance of examining the data on which 
he bases his conclusions. It is a pity he did not take more 
room, for here and there he invites us to look at history from 
a Mohammedan standpoint, which is new and _ interesting 


himself. 





to the British reader. We note that he agrees with those 
who ascribe the European hegemony to the discovery of 
America, that he refuses to regard the rise of the Marathas 
as an anti-Moslem movement, and that a Mohammedan 
was entrusted with the chief executive command of the 
Maratha army at Panipat. Mr. Rice, in his Challenge to 
Asia, touches on many interesting problems. His table 
of contents is appetizing, but the text is unsatisfactory. 
There is too much speculation and assertion and too litile 
investigation of the facts. The mixture is too weak and 
gives little driving power. He never gets to grips with 
the subjects discussed. So we leave him for Professor 
Dodwell’s unpretentious-looking Sketch of the Ilistory of 
India, 1858-1918, 
has gone before. 


This is a refreshing change after what 
The task Professor Dodwell has set himself 
is of manageable proportions. He does not allow himself 
to be distracted by details. Ile sees the big problems. He 
states his conclusions concisely, but he has evidently wrestled 
with his problems and refused to let go till their nature was 
pretty well understood. The result is a very just appreciation 
of the merits and defects of the British Raj. Most of us 
will accept his verdict that our three chief errors were : 


(1) Failure to define earlier the goal towards which the 
forces of political growth should be directed. 

(2) Over centralization arising from the tendency of the 
Secretary of State not to govern but to interfere. 

(3) Failure to associate Indians earlier with the higher 
forms of Government coupled with an excessive ten- 
dency to prefer European to Indian agency in the name 
of efficiency. 


The chapter on 
illuminating. Those on * Political Sentiments ~ and ** The Policy 
of Reform ” are good so far as they go, but we fecl the need 
of more material to help us to estimate the political and 
military capacity of the new Indian educated class. We 
turn therefore to Sir Surendranath Banerjea’s 4 Nation in 
Making. This is an autobiography. Its importance can 
be gauged when we recall Sir Surendranath’s career. He 
was one of the first Indians to compete successfully in the 
Indian Civil Service Examination. That was in 1869. In 
1874 he was dismissed the service on very insufficient grounds, 
Ife then took to schoolmastering, politics and journalism, 
saw Indian deflected from their old goals 
in Government representative —institu- 
tions and Parliamentary government, helped the infant 
Indian National Congress to find its voice, served in the 
expanded Bengal Legislative Council from 1892 onwards, 
headed the agitation against the partition of Bengal, preached 
boyeott, was placated by the reversal of the partition, sup- 
ported the Montagu reforms, took oflice as the first Bengali 
Minister, and lived to be defeated by the Swarajists in the 
second Indian General Election. He was a great orator, 


* Education and Employment ~ is specially 


aspirations 


service towards 


but unluckily great orators are not at their best when writing 
books. His autobiography tells us far less than we hoped 
to learn. We see how English education united the educated 
class in the different provinces and encouraged them to 
challenge a self-satisfied bureaucracy. We see, too, traces 
of the development in Bengal of a local nationalism based 
on the vernacular. We see Bengal’s capacity for popular 
agitation, but there is little to show whether a Bengali 
Government could hope to draw from any quarter the strength 
required to put through unpopular but necessary measures. 
The inference to be drawn from what Sir Surendranath 
tells us of the progress of social reform can hardly be favour- 
able. On the other hand, the conversion of Bengal’s champion 
agitator into a cautious and conservative Minister reminds 
us that the Indian temperament is naturally moderate, 
a fact which ought to prove a source of political strength. 
No one of these four authors has been able to spare much 
space to deal with the life of the Indian village and the needs 
and desires of the small farmer, though these are the founda- 
tions on which every Indian Raj must rest. The gap is 
filled by Mr. Darling’s book, which in its class is as satisfving 
as Mr. Dodwell’s. We get new and exact statistics of the’ 
indebtedness of the Punjab peasant with a careful and 
instructive analysis of the causes which have plunged him 
so deep in debt. We see that the moneylender has very 
generally come to play the part which used to be played by 


the land revenue in swallowing up the whole of the small 
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farmer's surplus above what village opinion regards as a 
minimum subsistence allowance. This result is brought 
about by the improvidence of the peasant. Munro was 
wrong in supposing that agricultural prosperity and content- 
ment could be secured by merely reducing the land revenue 
so as to leave a surplus in the peasant’s pocket. Even new 
irrigation works, fertilizing millions of desert acres, will be 
insufficient to save the peasant unless he is brought up in 
a thrifty tradition. In some districts and in some castes 
such a tradition is found, but traditions of improvidence or 
extravagance are more widely prevalent and they give the 
moneylender a power which once threatened to become 
absolute. We see how a masterful Indian civilian might 
come honestly to abhor the idea of the rule of the educated 
Indian, believing that it would in practice be the rule of 
the moneylender who is the lawyer's paymaster. But the 
rule of the Indian Civil Service has not availed to prevent, 
though it may have restricted, the growth of the money- 
Iender’s influence. Effective protection cannot come from 
without. There are signs, Mr. Darling says, that it is coming 
from within. The War brought the Punjab peasant into 
contact with Europe. He has begun to think for himself 
and to demand education, the kind of education that is 
suited to his needs, that will fit him to co-operate with his 
neighbour in order to satisfy common wants and to take 
advantage of the advice which the Agricultural Department 
offers him. 

The peasant’s future is not yet assured and a study of 
Mr. Darling’s book raises the old question whether instead 
of introducing the representative and Parliamentary institu- 
tions of the West, we should not rather have developed the 
self-governing capacity of the villages under the supervision 
of a carefully selected bureaucracy, Indian or European. 
Mr. Dodwell would apparently have preferred another line 
of advance, for he regrets the failure of Canning’s scheme 
for making the great Indian landholders into agents of 
Government similar to the old English justices of the peace. 
The scheme, he thinks, caught a chill and died because John 
Lawrence and others poured cold water upon the activities 
of those who should have been encouraged. If they had 
been encouraged would the policy have borne fruit? The 
question is interesting. It is arguable that the political 
weakness of pre-British India can be traced to the failure 
of Indian States to produce an hereditary landed aristocracy 
with a tradition of loyalty to the central authority. Was 
the Indian temperament incapable of that kind of loyalty, 
or was it only accident that prevented the development of 
such an aristocracy ? 

But regrets are vain. It is too late now to found an Indian 
constitution on a territorial aristocracy or on the village 
system. Western representative institutions and Parlia- 
mentary government have been introduced. They suit the 
English educated class and will therefore remain—so long, that 
is, as the peace of India is preserved. That seems to be 
the message of Sir Surendranath Banerjea’s book, which 
shows us that the educated class draws strength from union, 
being bound together by common interests and a common 
outlook, and must therefore predominate unless and until 
some madness revives that ancient Indian institution— 
Ordeal by Battle. 


TOWARDS 


Science, Religion, and Reality. 
(Sheldon Press. 12s. 6d.) 


A CRITIQUE OF 


Edited 


SCIENCE 
by J. Needham. 


Science tends to become so increasingly specialized that we 
have passed the stage when the general public is interested 
in details. Is it possible for any man to keep pace with the 
progress of the whole of any important branch of science ? Is 
the scientific revolution, like the revolution in Russia, about 
so devour its own children ? 

As knowledge advances, it becomes more complex. The 
words employed in any particular department acquire a 
specialized meaning. Moreover, fresh words have to be coined 
in order to express brand-new conceptions. Men of science 
are aware that knowledge of other departments is indispensable 
for them if they are to secure breadih of culture without 
superficiality. We, therefore, welcome the volume Mr. Need- 
ham capably edits, for in it contiibutors seek to put in 





lucid English the advances in the spheres of science they have 
made their own. Dr. Malinowski introduces us to the relations 
between magic and religion, Dr. Singer to the historica} 
relations between science and religion, while Signor Aliotta 
describes science and religion in the nineteenth century. The 
point of view of these three able writers is historical, and 
rightly so, for they provide the background for the under. 
standing of the remaining five essays. As we firmly believe 
that this is a valuable volume, we draw attention to some of 
the changes due to the altered scientific attitude of our genera- 
tion. One certainly lies in the circumstance that aman of the 
standing of Sir J. J. Thomson is not afraid to speak of the 
share taken by intuition in the task of discovery. Lord Balfour, 
who writes a thoughtful introduction, notes that discoveries 
are as much the result of what he prefers to call intuitive 
probability as of reason and experiment. The illusion that 
the scientist is a being actuated by pure reason has long been 
shed. Indeed, if we assume that men are so guided, then we 
fail to grasp the significance of past relations between science 
and religion admirably expounded by Dr. Singer. 

Dean Inge reviews the conclusions of this important book in 
a pregnant article. In his judgment the gulf that used to 
yawn between science and religion tends to be bridged, and 
men of science quite as much as men of religion are engaged 
in the work of constructing the bridge. In his illuminating 
survey of the domain of physical science, Mr. Eddington shows 
that a scientific theory exists to assert a correspondence 
between the laws of mind and the happenings of the externa] 
world. Man can recognize no order except the order to 
which he himself is obedient ; a universe which did not obey 
this order would be an irrational universe and for ever inacces- 
sible to the methods of science. The extraordinary success of 
scientific explanations in accounting for observed phenomena 
sometimes seems very surprising ; that mathematics, in par- 
ticular, should be applicable to material happenings seems 
little short of incredible. For mathematics is the fruit of a 
free activity of the mind; the mind is here constrained by 
its own laws. 

Thinkers of the calibre of the physicist Boltzmann feel the 
difliculty in bringing the apparently dissociated activity of the 
department of mathematics into contact with the happenings 
of the external world, and Weyl unquestionably experiences 
the same trouble. Boltzmann exhibits distrust of many of the 
workings of the scientific mind. Science, in his opinion, though 
very often abstract, possesses a certain validity, since it issues 
in the prediction of events which are accessible to sense- 
perception—that is all. A profound thinker like Wey! forces 
us to adopt the conclusion that the only thing that is behind 
everything is mind. It is a conclusion as old as Berkeley and 
as new as Weyl. Does the mind create space ? Does the mind 
create time ? To both questions Weyl returns an unhesitating 
affirmative. Does the mind create matter ? Here his conclu- 
sion is not so unhesitating, but he leans to the aflirmative view. 
At any rate, mind has put space and time within the framework 
of matter. The old jest against Berkeley ran:—-What is 
matter? Never mind. What is mind? No matter. 
This book enables us to see that the whole emphasis is 
shifting to the dominant position growingly being held by 
mind. We have moved so far from the materialistic 
attitude put forward by John Tyndall in his Belfast address 
that this once famous counterblast is to-day almost wholly 
unintelligible. 


The nineteenth century lived on the idea of law, the sense 
of continuity, the theory of evolution. And suddenly with the 
discovery of radium combined with the novel doctrines of 
Clerk-Maxwell and Lorentz, Monsicur and Madame Curie, 
Poincaré and Minkowski, Niels Bohr and Einstein, the very 
principles and foundations of our scientific world are crashing 
about our ears. Are there any principles ? Does the earth 
move at all? Is there any cther ? What do we exactly mean 
by the conservation of energy? Are a!l mechanical forces 
merely phases of electro-magnetism ? Do laws evolve and 
change like living things ? Is it a case where there is a living 
chess-player and also living chess-pieces ? Do laws advance 
disconcertingly by leaps and bounds and brusque mutations ? 
Is their simplicity a mask which we set on the complex 
anarchy of nature ? Is science a mere convention, a set in 
fact of cunningly devised fables ? Are the laws of science just 
the rules of the game ? Is there anything of which we can be 
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sure that it will be true in another thousand years? Nor are 
these questions so superfluous as they appear when we find 
Mr. Eddington hinting that a real law of nature is likely to 
stand out by the fact that it appears to be irrational, since in 
that case it is less likely that we have invented it to satisfy 
our intellectual taste. And from this point of view he inclines 
to the belief that the quantum principle is the first real law 


that has been discovered in physics, R. Il. Murray. 


MOTHER 
Mother. By E. F. Benson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Benson's book about his mother—and_ himself—is as 
interesting as it is frank. Those who have read her sons’ 
books already know a good deal about Mrs. Benson and the 
Archbishop, and would like to know more. Readers of this new 
volume will see Mrs. Benson as a very young woman, one who 
“danced and sang into matrimony ” at the age of eighteen, 
They will learn from her diary what was her relation in these 
‘arly days to her stern and gloomy young husband of whom 
she ‘stood in great fear. He had been in love with her since 
she was eleven but soon after her marriage she could but 
see “ how evidently disappointed he was.” To serve and 
please him became her one thought. Her failures and 
successes she records in her diary. The future great Arch- 
bishop was certainly at this time a most abominable prig. 
Mr. Edgeworth himself was not more determined to * form” 
his wife’s character, and probably he had a good deal to do 
with the muscular development of a nature which in maturity 
proved stronger than his own. ‘“ This ought to be (and to 
all appearance will be) a time of great trouble and sorrow to 
me. I have most woefully neglected my bills,” we read. 
*“ What he will say I scarcely dare think,” continues the Vic- 
torian young girl who was to become so notable and strong a 
matron ; “ it seems as though I had to go through the valley 
of the shadow of death but I have no hope without that of 
getting into the region of calm and peace beyond.” He is, 
she writes very humbly, more sensitive than she. ‘* Therefore 
I must not think of being at ease but of suiting my ways to 
his feelings.’ It was years before she lost her awe of him. 
It passed away during a spiritual crisis in which she did not 
invoke his aid, but during which his devoted idealism and the 
sort of passion for righteousness which was in him became 
revealed to her. Then, too, another side of her nature at once 
so taken up with the things of the spirit and the things of the 
world developed itself :— 
“She loved and revelled in her responsibilities as mistress of the 


great hous« renely dispensing its hospitalities and oiling all the 
machinery so that its wheels should run without grit or hitch. 
She loved entertaining on a great seale and being entertained ; to 
meet and to be in the midst of those who carried on the government of 
the Church and State was a rich pleasure to her. The sights and shows, 
the debates and ceremonials, the State functions and ecclesiastical 
occasions, bishops and princes and prime ministers, rulers and those 


in authority made a pomp and pageantry that stimulated and 
enchanted her.” 

Yet her son tells us she would have left it all if she could 
have served her husband better “ in a remote and desolate fen.” 
“ Two things only remained to her of her own which were not 
his: these were her personal relation to God and her personal 
relation to her children and friends.” Pretty big things after 
all! 

On these middle years of joy and prosperity Mr. Benson 
It is of his mother’s life as a young woman 
and as an old woman that he is telling us. With her husband's 
death * the old entrancing life’ was at an end. In London 
* it still foamed and bubbled,” but she had ** to stand behind 
the barrier which excluded the general public.” ‘ How I 
sicken,”’ she wrote in her diary, * of all this everyday life.” 
And again, ** Oh, the awful backwater this is.’ As is obvious 
from her son's picture, Mrs. Benson was one of those rare 
intellectual women who are not bookish. “ I don’t think,” 
he writes, ** she ever found inspiration or reality in any books.” 
She had almost a genius for friendship and the deepest interest 
* The better she loved the more 


touches short ly. 


in her acquaintance, but 
critical she became.” 
her friends which often revealed them to themselves, but 
always revealed them at their best so that no one seems ever to 
have feared this *‘ analytical, critical, abounding love.’ In time, 
this pleasure in people replaced the pleasures of a fuller life, 
she “settled down,” as the saying is; also she was getting old, 


She turned a light on to the minds of 


and the sad shadow of her daughter's insanity could not but 
sap in a measure her restless vitality. Even this tragic episode 
did not, however, break her down, she hoped against hope for a 
cure, and by a sort of miracle, as her beloved ** Maggie ” lay 
dying, her melancholia and her delusions passed away. She 
“came to herself” at the last. 

It is not out of place that a son who played so large a part 
in Mrs. Benson’s life, who lived at home till he was thirty, 
should devote a good many pages of his book about her to 
himself. The secret of autobiography has been with the 
Bensons a family secret—perhaps the only one. They give 
the reader the sense that they are telling him everything, and 
whether he deprecates or admires their frankness, he is obliged 
to listen. The chapter in which Mr. Benson describes his first 
years of independent life, when far later than most men he 
left his mother’s home, fills one with a sense of social happi- 
ness and well-being. We sniff once more the sweet Victorian 
atmosphere of an easier, calmer world. Indeed the whole 
book breathes this atmosphere. Mrs. Benson, despite her 
troubles, breathes it. ‘* There was so much to do, so much 
ready toasted and buttered quite apart from the real business 
of my life.” Yes, those were the haleyon days of the upper 
middle class and they have become history. Joy and tragedy 
are eternal, but for the professional class the days of toast 
and butter were short and are over, 


POETIC AMUSEMENTS 
Lampoons. By Humbert Wolfe. (Benn Bros. 6s. net.) 


The Duke of Berwick. By Lord Alfred Douglas. (Necker, 
5s. net.) 


Tuovcu it is popularly supposed that poets are melancholy 
animals, seckers after solitude and shades, the truth is that 
they are often more given to laughter than most men. That 
extra liveliness which makes them able to see more sharply 
than plain folk and helps them to juggle with words also 
tends to fill their minds with merry conceits. Even the 
cloud-enveloped Blake wrote quite funny though not always 
printable verses, and Alfred, Lord Tennyson, his Victorian 
sobriety notwithstanding, has—though perhaps with cruel 
injustice—been credited with the fabrication of some of our 
best known limericks. 

The laughter of poets is inclined to be more mercurial, 
more irresponsible and more dry than it is jovial. Mercury 
was an unscrupulous person, fonder of a bright tale than of 
a perfectly true but less diverting one, and his devotees the 
poets often take after him. Both Mr. Humbert Woife and 
Lord Alfred Douglas wear Mercury's colours on_ holiday. 

In Lampoons Mr. Wolfe contributes a sheaf of unsolicited 
epitaphs-in-advance on many eminent and well-known men 
of the day. Some of the epitaphs, like the one on Dean Inge, 
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will already be familiar to readers of this paper, but among 
them the one on Bloomsbury is easily best :— 
* Confident that art and brains 

end with them (and Maynard Keynes) 

the school of Bloomsbury lies here 

greeting the unknown with a sneer.” 
Of eourse this is very cruel and of course it is not quite justified. 
But, particularly to those who know what “ Bloomsbury ” 
means, with its special tone of voice, its argot, its seeming- 
languid culture masking «& positive maelstrom of artistic 
activity, the poem is quite exquisitely funny. And like 
all Mr. Wolfe’s verse it is dexterously turned. He has 
an uncanny and brilliant technique, and so much ease of 
manner that his piquant epigrams sometimes seem the kind 
of thing that wits loose off impromptu at astonished dinner- 
tables, though the impromptu were ever so painstakingly 
rehearsed. 

To those who have forgotten or never known the non- 
sense-rhymes of Lord Alfred Douglas, a book of them collected 
under the title of The Duke of Berwick will be surprising and 
very welcome. The author says in his preface that they 
are not intended for children ; and while it is true that dons 
and the clergy will, perhaps, chuckle longest over them (for 
dons and the clergy for all their tribulations are blessed with 
a fine, tickly sense of humour above other men), it is hard to 
imagine anything the modern child would like to chant better 
than Lord Alfred’s bitter attack on the Rabbit :— 

“The Rabbit has an evil mind 
Although he looks so good and kind, 
His life is a complete disgrace, 
Although he has so soft a face. 
I hardly like to let you know 
How far his wickedness will go. 
Enough, if this poor rhyme declares 
His fearful cruelty to hares. 
He does his very best to keep 
These gentle animals from sleep, 
By joining in with noisy throngs 
Of rabbits singing ribald songs.” 
They would love, too, the Gazelle which :— 
“gives you fearful pain. 
But if vou always dress in white 
The chances are he’ll be all right.” 
Equally joyous are the poems on the anthropomorphic Polar 
Bear, the Viper “ who has a very stealthy creep,” and the 
good Weasel who bites your boots till they fit all right. Parents 
would perhaps do well to withhold the Ballad of Bishops, but 
if they do, they themselves will in reading it be pleased by 
its drawling, amusing nonsense, 


THE MAGAZINES 


Tue first article in the Nineteenth Century for November deals 
with ‘The Parliament Act and Second Chamber Reform.” 
In it General Stone pleads urgently for haste. ** If the Govern- 
ment postpones decisive action in respect to the Parliament 
Act and reform of the Second Chamber, the last opportunity 
of saving the Constitution may disappear.” It is not a question, 
he argues, of * restoring or retaining hereditary privileges of 
the Peers, but most emphatically the problem of safeguarding 
the rights and liberties of the people by providing a means to 
prevent a single chamber government from exercising auto- 
cratic powers and passing Iegislation in haste which the 
country may bitterly regret.” Two articles on China deal 
one with * The Anti-Christian Movement in China,” and the 
other with * The Chinese Student at Work.” The first empha- 
sizes the rankling sense of injustice which has embittered China 
with regard to the West. Mr. Chirgwin, while allowing for 
* the widespread effect of Red influence,” wiil not admit that 
influence as explaining the essential problem. Mr. George 
Keeton writes to correct ** an almost universal fallacy,” 7.c., 
* that the Chinese as a race possess a prodigious mental capac- 
Long experience of Chinese students has brought him toa 
diametrically opposite conclusion. Ile sees in them a ** limited 
mental outlook” and “little or no originality.” Al] 
those who are interested in Old London should read 
* London Traflic in the Seventeenth Century” by Major 
Norman Brett-James. He quotes a provincial visitor who, 
arriving in London in 1698, writes of streets * pestered 
with hackney coaches and insolent carmen, shops, and taverns, 
such a cloud of sea coal that if there were a 


ity.” 


noise, and 





resemblance of hell upon earth it is this voleano on a foggy 
day.” - 
Z Mr. Robert Crozier Long in the Fortnightly Review writes of 

Russia’s Recovery Programme.” ‘ Russia, in spite of Com- 
munism, is recovering,” he believes. “ It is therefore advisable 
for Great Britain, at a time when she badly wants foreign 
customers, to prepare for selling to Russia on an extended 
scale.” To prove his point and support his argument, Mr, Lo: 
sets before us many rows of figures. ‘‘ Shepherds’ Meets,” 
by W. T. Palmer, is a charming description of yearly merry- 
making among the . Westmorland farmers. We had 
thought that the side of rural life here depicted belonged wholly 
to the past. “ Labour will eventually disown Socialism, as it 
has already sternly disowned Communism” predicts Mr, 
James Corbett in “A Transformed Labour Party.” “ Intel. 
lectuals behind the scenes,’ he assures us, “ are convinced 
that this change is already in progress.” This, he believes, 
will mean the final destruction of the Liberal Party as g 
party, though Liberalism, in its true sense, will be infinitely 
strengthened as a power. Let us be warned in time, 
he urges, or “we shall all go down into the pit which 
the Red International has dug for us.” ‘English Poor 
Law Relief,’ by Miss Edith Sellers, describes the im- 
pression made upon a French expert by our poor law 
institutions. In his opinion money is wasted here to little 
purpose. He could not see that destitution apart from any- 
thing else should be regarded as a claim wpon ratepayers, the 
effect of such policy being, he thought, to equalize the worthy 
and unworthy and force into each other’s society persons who 
must make one another unhappy. 

The Contemporary contains a striking article by Sir Charles 
Mallet on “ Lord Grey and the Peace of Europe.’ Lord 
Grey’s * illuminating ” book is, he maintains, “* The story of a 
sustained and single-hearted effort to keep the peace of 
Europe.” “The lamps are going out all over Europe,” 
said Lord Grey to a friend in the Foreign Office in the dusk of 
Monday, August 8rd, 1914. Sir Charles sees hope of their 
being lit again : “* Arbitration is no longer a Utopian theory.” 
The Pact, whatever its imperfections, has done so much. 
But, he continues, ** it would go far if Great Britain, as Lord 
Grey has suggested elsewhere, would make a public declaration 
to the world that there are only two things for which hencefor- 
ward we will pledge ourselves to fight. The first is the defence 
of our own country if we are attacked, and the other thing is the 
Covenant of the League and the principle and practice of arbi- 
tration.” Mr. H. Wilson Harris describes ** The Sixth Assem- 
bly ” of the League of Nations. He points out “ the striking 
contrast provided by the French and British Delegations both in 
their composition and in their general attitude towards the 
League. The French adopted, in a way to which no exception 
could be taken, a position of acknowledged leadership in the 
Assembly, and the British made no visible attempt in any way 
to emulate it.” The English, Mr. Harris complains, ** felt it 
necessary ** to make criticisms in depreciation of any extension 
of the League’s activities, while the French at every point took a 
progressive line. Mr. A. T. Cadoux, in * The Combative 
Instinct and the Abolition of War ” refuses to believe that this 
instinct becomes fiercer if repressed. On the contrary he 
thinks it dics out. When the muzzling order was taken off 


dog-fighting never went back to its old proportions. The 
muzzled years almost killed the instinct. 
Blackwood contains a striking short story called ‘ The 


Prevailing Ili” by Mr. Humphrey Jordan, and a delightful 
paper upon “* Ben Jonson, the Man,” by Mr. Charles Whibley. 

The most interesting paper in a good number of the Empire 
Review is ** The Early History of our Country.” In it Mr, 
William Dale sets before his readers the divergent conclusions 
held by scientific men of the present day in regard to the 
origin of man. ‘“ In this argument the opinions of our leading 
scientists are laid before you much in the way that a judge 
presiding over a jury sums up the evidence and leaves them 
to bring in their own verdict.””. We congratulate the ** judge ” 
on his clearness and impartiality. 








Readers having anything to sell, or services to offer, are invit d 
to inform the mary thousands of readers of the Srrcrator, by 
advertising in the Small Classified advertisement columns, Details 


of the cost—which is very low—will be found on page 851. 
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Mr. Cecil's new volume of essays in¢ludes studies of 
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bishop Heath ; and Manning. 
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By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Litt.D., Reader in Modern 
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‘A brilliant analysis, fully and admirably decumented. 
For the first time we are in a position to judge the 
statesman, as apart from the man, and to measure the debt 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 
"THE WORLD'S GREATE * BOOKS IN OUTLINE. The 
Amalgamated Press Part I. 1s.) 





Mr. J. A. HamMerton is bringing out in fortnightly parts a 
new edition, rearranged, revised, and augmented, of The 
World's Greatest Books in Outline, which he and Mr. Arthur Mee 
prought out together 16 years ago. The first number contains 
* Eighteen literary masterpieces in condensed form.” The 
greater part of our readers would perhaps open the magazine- 
like volume before us with a feeling of prejudice ; but we think 
as they read the fecling would pass away. Undoubtedly its 
effect is not to stave off literary hunger and so starve the 
mind while offering it an unhealthy satisfaction, but simply 
to whet the literary appetite, and make men read or reread, 
Mr. Ilammerton’s method of condensation is not exactly the 
method of typical selections. It is as though a lecturer were to 
lecture for about 20 minutes on any given book, almost entirely 
in the words of the author. They are non-critical reviews of 
the “* gut-the-book ” type. Mr. Hammerton says he has tried 
to imitate the famous Bibliotheca of Photius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (ninth century), who made a summary chiefly 
from memory of all the books he had read during the long 
absence of an intimate friend. This first instalment is not 
arranged upon any system but the editor’s pleasure, and 
contains such varied names as Shakespeare, Boswell, Erasmus, 
Fielding, Hilaire Belloc, and Karl Marx. 
THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF BI CK- 
INGHAM. Edited by William Page. Vol. 3. (St. Catherine 


Press. 63s. net.) 





Tur new volume of the great county history includes the 
Chiltern Hlundreds— Desborough, Burnham and Stoke—as 
well as Cottesloe Hundred and the three boroughs of Ayles- 
burv. Wendover and Buckingham. Thus it deals with a 
most picturesque district, abounding in fine churches and 
houses and rich in historical associations. The Chalfonts, 
Chenies, Eton, Stoke Poges, Medmenham, Ivinghoe—such 
names arouse curiosity, which the devoted scholars who have 
worked out the parish histories satisfy to the full. It seems 
invidious to select where all the sections are so well done, but 
the histories of Eton and of Wendover are especially interesting, 
The three Chiltern hundreds were grouped before the Conquest 
and were a royal estate in the thirteenth century. The practice 
of using the sinecure Stewardship as a means of resigning one’s 


seat in the House of Commons dates from the Place Act of 


1742, or rather from John Peel's acceptance of the nominal 
ollice in 1750. It would be well if Buckinghamshire teachers 
could introduce their pupils to this fascinating book. The 
study of history is all the more attractive when it begins at 
home. 

THE PLACE-NAMES OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By A. 
Mawer and F. M. Stenton. English Place-Name Society. 
Vol. Il. (Cambridge University Press. 18s. net.) 

Tue county of Bucks is fortunate in having its place-names 

thoroughly studied just as its Victoria History was being 

completed. For, as Professors Mawer and Stenton show 
in this masterly volume, the place-names and the historical 
accounts illustrate one another. Thus the place-names 
confirm the statement in the Chronicle that Britons occupied 
the Vale of Aylesbury till late in the sixth century, and 
suggest, on the other hand, that the southern slopes of the 

Chilterns towards the Thames were settled somewhat earlier 

by Middle Saxons. ‘The village of Fingest and the neighbour- 

ing hamlet of Skirmett assume importance when we find 
that their early names were Thing-hyrst—or assembly-hill 

and Skiremote, for ** scirgemot *”’ or shire-meeting, and that 
such Seandinavian forms point to the presence of Danish 
settlers in the heart of the Chilterns. The persistence of 
local names is remarkable. Thus, Mantle’s Farm in Missenden 
preserves the name of the thegn, Turstin Mantell, who held 
half a hide there in the days of Edward the Confessor. Fen- 
nell’s Wood in Wycombe is named after the Fitz Neel who 
bought the land in 1282. Thus we may safely infer that 
the names which are older than the records preserve evidence 
of former land-holders. The study of place-names, taken 
together with the archacological matcrial, is throwing entirely 
new light on the Saxon conquest of England. The English 

Place-Name Society deserves support in its work. Nothing 

could be better than its first two volumes. If we might 

make a suggestion, it would be that the editors should not 


We can think 


of one village or hamlet in Bueks which has some hundreds 


depend exclusively on the Ordnance Survey. 


of people and yet does not appear on the map. 


A LIBRARY LIST 

Don Juan. By James Elroy Flecker. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Broken Ties and other Stories. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) , 

Experiments. By Norman Douglas. 
12s. 6d.) 

Madame de Pompadour. By Marcelle Tinayre. Translated 
by Ethel Colburn Mayne. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 

My Polar Flight. By Roald Amundsen. (Hutchinson, 
21s.) 

A Warning to the Curious, and other Ghost Stories. By M. R. 
James. (Arnold. 5s.) 

Poems, Brief and New. By Sir William Watson. 
is. 6d.) 

Héloise and Abélard. By 
10s. 6d.) 

The Chapbook., (Cape. 5s.) 

The Pioneer Police-Woman. By Commandant Mary S, 
Allen. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 

Simonetta Perkins. By L. P. Uartley. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
The Vampire and other Stories. By C. A, Dawson Scott. 
(Holden. 7s. 6d.) 
Krakatit. By Karel Capek. 


FICTION 
OLD VIRTUES AND NEW SINS 


The Clio. By L. H. Myers. (Putnam. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Cat’s Cradle. By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


(Chapman and Hall. 


(Cape, 


George Moore. (Icincmann, 


(Bles. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuer real identity of Mr. Arlen’s and Mr. Aldous Huxley‘s 
heroines has been debated in the suburbs, the provinces and 
even in the West End and socially contiguous watering 
places these many months. Readers feel, though they may 
not admit, that such characters are ** taken from life.” which 
is equal to saying that they have merely the superficial qualities 
which clever persons observe in their fellows, and no more. 
They may well be what such people seem in real life ; but 
it is not enough for a novelist to indicate idiosyncrasies, 
Ife must allow us to know what his characters actually are. 
The characters in Mr. L. H. Myers new novel, The Clio, 
are of the same bright hollow kind as attract those who like 
Mr. Aldous Huxley’s books for their topicality. A party of 
smart, pleasure-snatching men and women, many of them 
identifiable, go sailing up the Amazon, consciously experience 
sensation, tire themselves and the reader with their worth- 
lessness. The widowed owner of the steam yacht * Clio,’ 
Lady Oswestry, is deeply concerned because of the running 
short of a particular face-cream :— 

“Would Sir James marry her if her cheeks became rouvh and 
pimply ? Alas ! the imperfections to which love is blind are not as 
a rule the physical ones. Nor did she make the mistake of imagining 
that Sir James prized beauty less for having reached the age to 
know that it was skin deep.” 

A great many small incidents occur as the ship makes her 
way up the river and back again, but the people to whom they 
occur are so futile that their adventures and amours are 
uninteresting and ridiculous. Mr. Myers deliberately relates 
one story and one incident which are bound to strike everyone 
as shocking, and the book as a whole leaves one with the 
impression that he wrote it, not for pleasure or to amuse, not 
because he thought it worth writing, but soleiy in order to 
expose the folly and nastiness of writing books like it. His 
first novel, The Orissers, made so favourable and lasting an 
impression, and contained at least two characters of such 
disquieting permanence and beauty, that he can never have 
composed The Clio seriously. It was time that someone should 
expose the vulgarity of the current novels of intellectual 
high society with which we have lately been surfeited. for they 
are much shoddier than the paper novelettes which entertain 
housemaids with tales of the velvet and limousines of 
countesses. 

To turn from The Clio to Mr. Maurice Baring’s Cal's Cradleis 
like leaving a night-club where the habitués are trying to 
look more sophisticated and immoral than they have the 
courage to be for a well-ordered country-house where the 
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inmates are sufficiently honest to admit that there do exist 
certain standards by which they judge their own conduct and 
that of their friends. There is no cheap jangling cleverness in 
Cat's Cradle ; it is serene, it convinces where The Clio disgusts, 

Its heroine, Blanche Clifford, made a mariage de convenance 
while scarcely out of the schoolroom, and bore for many 
years the indignities which her husband, Prince Roccapalumba 
and his mother heaped upon her. It is not easy for any writer 
to make credible the beauty, the distinction and the worth 
of a heroine he himself idealizes, but Mr. Baring does succeed. 
Not only her appearance, 

“something more than the ordinary attributes of beauty—a 
fourth dimension of charm, mystery and wistful majesty ” 

but her character—with its restraint, its docility, conscien- 
tiousness and ardour—is gradually made familiar to the reader, 
from the inside outwards, not only at surface value. She is a 
real person, but of such a kind as Meredith’s Diana, a sentient 
being whom we are a little richer for knowing, not real with 
the lying snapshot realism of the Mrs. Barlow in The Clio 
who, though we hear that she had interviewed Lenin, has 
little enough being in the book and none whatever beyond the 
confines of the words that endow her with existence. 

Mr. Baring’s long, gracious novel has other merits besides 
that of familiarizing us with a group of people worth meeting. 
Kt is full of acute observations, and sound if not immensely 
penetrating psychology. This is all the more attractive 
because Cal's Cradle gives an intimate picture of life during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth and the opening of the 
present century. Sarah Bernhardt is a promising young 
actress, de Reske a tenor beginning to be well spoken of : 

“The band was playing a valse, ‘O schéner Mai.’ The women 
in their muslins and light clothes, some of them with lace veils on 
their heads, looked like elegant ghests. The dancers made no 
noise as they danced on the lawn.” 

This picture of a yesterday so close to us, so different, so 
little known, is most romantic and endearing. Men and 
women did their duty in the station to which Providence had 
elected them with some grace then: they had their merit 
in keeping the conventions at some cost with heads held 
high. Or so Mr. Baring persuades us. It is rather sad to 
realize that so many novelists of a later generation almost 
convince us that to-day people are able to disregard con- 
ventions and to reject all standards of conduct, but that in 
doing so they also throw away not merely decency, which is 
only relative, but dignity, without which even freedom is 


worthless. 

OTHER NOVELS 
‘ ‘The Naked Man. By Vere Hutchinson. (Jonathan Cape. 
%s. 6d. net.)—Miss Hutchinson’s new novel stands or falls on 
the measure of success with which she presents the character 
of Luke Baddock. The book is also of very timely interest 
since her hero is a miner, and many sidelights are afforded of 
the perils and drawbacks of a miner’s life. The motive of the 
story is Luke’s longing for a country life, of which he once had 
a brief glimpse, cut short by his father’s sudden death and the 
necessity for supporting his mother. The early struggle i 
Luke’s temperament and the later degradation of his 
character through the hideous circumstances of his life as a 
miner are finely depicted. But the chapters which describe 
low at last, but too late, he becomes master of the small farm 
on which he had first realized his secret longings, do not ring 
quite true. The same may be said of the concluding scenes 
with his neglected wife, Maggie. ‘The book, however, is a 
serious attempt at character drawing, and for that reason 
deserves attention. 


The Room under the Stairs. By Herman Landon. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—This American mystery story 
iS very well manufactured, and all the 
anger, pity, fright, and joy in the prospect of wedding bells 
are deftly awakened. Best of ail is the scene in which the 
hero and heroine are trapped in a secret, sound-proof room, 
with a new and very potent poison gas drifting down from the 
roof in feathers of mist. 

The Valrose Mystery. By William Le Queux. (Ward, 
Lock. 7s. 6d. net.)-—We are not among those who demand 
perfection of style in a poetboiler; but Mr. Le Queux is 
certainly exceptional in the number of clichés he uses. His 
heroine speaks enthusiastically of a small town as * sweetly 
rural.” “ She was quite an up-to-date girl. She hoped he 
would not be very much shocked to learn that she smoked, 
but not excessively. One cigarette after lunch, perhaps a 
couple after dinner, satisfied her needs in this respect.” 
Such sentences make this rather ordinary murder story a 
joy to read. . 


usual sensations of 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON 
LECTURES 
Daily.—Humovx Exnureirion. At Spring Galleries, Trafalgar 


Square. Humorous Talks, Songs at the Piano, Lightning g Sketches, 
&c., at 5.30. For particulars apply to Secretary, King Edward's 
Hospital Fund, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 


November 9th, 5.30.—First of a series 4 12 bi-weekly lectures 
on GEOLOGY AND CrvitizaTion. By W. Gordon, M.A. Ilus. 
trated. At King’s College, Strand. 


November 10th, 5.30.—-CuINESE AND JAPANESE 
Lt.-Col. E. F. Strange. First of course of six lectures on Far 
Eastern Art. At University College, Gower Street. Tickets for 
course £1 ls. Apply to Secretary, University College. 


PAINTING Ss by 





November Ilth, 5.30.—Tue Evo.ivTion OF Man. First of 
course of six lectures by Prof. G. Elliot Smith and Dr. ©. pK, 
Sonntag. Illustrated. Admission by ticket. Apply enclosing 
stamped envelope to Secretary, University College, Gower Street, 

November 12th, 5.0..-AupieNcES. By Kose Macaulay. Chair. 
man: Stephen Gwynn At 92 Victoria Street. Tickets 2s. td. 
each. Apply Miss W. Mayo, Six Point Group, 92. Victoria 
Street, S.W. 


FILMS 


At the Stoll, Kingsway. November 9th to 11th (continuous), 
THe Lost Wortp. A scientific expedition to South America 
discovers a prehistoric world; and its monster-inhabitants are 
shown on the screen in a most exciting and entertaining way. 


At the Shaftesbury Pavilion. November 9th to 14th (continuous. ) 


—THeE GoLtpen Bev. The opulent taste of Mr. Cecil de Mille 
has done its worst here and the film tries to ape a revue. Sven 
Cuances. The latest comedy of the intellectual and amusing 
Buster Keaton. 

At the Marble Arch Pavilion. Novernber 9th to 14th.—Mownrer 


Carto. Betty Balfour, the most popular and vivacious of English 
film-actresses in an Anglo-French picture based on a plot by Mr, 
Phillips Oppenheim. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


A NEW SPIRIT IN INDUSTRY 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Tuose who do not happen to confine their daily reading 
to one particular newspaper must be a little puzzled as to 
the industrial outlook in this country. For the most 
part the views taken by leading journals do not err on the 
side of optimism. The prolonged and undoubted trade 
depression is commented upon and is attributed to various 
causes according to the general standpoint of the writer. 
It must be confessed, too, that for the most part facts and 
figures are on the side of those who take a serious view of 
our industrial position, such facts, for example, as the 
steady rise in the adverse visible trade balance, and such 
figures as those presented by the weekly records of unem- 
ployment, though as regards the latter it is satisfactory 
to note that there has been a small improvement of late. 
MANUFACTURING SUNSHINE. 

On the other hand, readers of certain of the so-called 
popular journals might almost suppose from the articles 
which have appeared recently, that we are at the begin- 
nings of a great trade boom and are about to experi- 
ence a great fresh wave of prosperity. In these 
directions the disposition is to inveigh against all whe 
would suggest needed reforms if we are to be assured of 
trade prosperity, and, indeed, such critics are often reck- 
lessly charged with asserting that England is ** down and 
out,” or something of that sort. No doubt those who 
feel it their duty to criticize and point out shortcomings 
are in a somewhat diflicult position as they olten speak 
to two audiences. The criticisms and the sugeestions arc 
primarily intended for home consumption and are meant 
to be a stimulus and not a hindrance to trade. In the 
United States and in other foreign countries, however. it 
is quite possible that the point of such criticisms may be 
missed and the impression be conveyed that industrial 
conditions here are somewhat worse than is actually the 
case. Even, however, after making all allowance for that 
possibility, I faney that these criticisms, when sober!) 


and reasonably expounded, are likely to be of more service 
to the cause of industry than the a'most frantic efforts of 
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4 PRIVATE INCOME FOR YOU 


AT AGE 55. 





EAR FOR LIFE 
Many a man with a smaller income than yours is making such | 
sure provision for his later years that he will be able to say 
“ good-bye "” to business when he is 55. Imagine being able | 
to retire at 55. Old enough to be giad to take things easier; | 
young enough to enjoy your freedom. Worth trying for, isn’t | 
it? Just to think of this :— 
(1) £620 a year for Life—from age 55. 
Cash sum of £7,500 if preferred. 
(2) Immediate Life Insurance for £5,000. 
In event of death by accident £10,000. 
(3) £50 a month, if, during term of policy, 
illness or accident prevents you per- 
manently from following any gainful 
occupation. 
(4) Substantial yearly saving of Income Tax. 


Aren't you interested ? 
great 
Insurance 
requirements. 
smaller deposits. 
your present financial capacity, 
£300, £200, 
you can conveniently deposit each vear, 


definite 


Then write to the Sun Life of Canada, the | 
full particulars of their Investment- 
applied to suit your own individual 
If 55 is too soon for you to retire, 60 would mean 
If £620 a year involves deposits too large for | 
aim for a smaller amount—£400, 
Sun Life of Canada know what | 


Annuity Company, for 


Plan which can be 


even £100. Let the 


and your exact age, and a | 


will be sent to you for your consideration. No 


plan 


obligation is incurred. 


DO NOT FORGET THE INSURANCE. 
family starts immediately you make your first deposit, and half of 
that and of every succeeding deposit will be added to the Insurance 
value of the policy. 
your family is so well provided for, should anything happen to you. 
DO NOT FORGET THE INDEMNITY. 
the policy, 
engaging in 
vou each month until the ordinary pension begins (or you receive 
the 
further deposits. 

DO NOT FORGET 
Plan the Government 
means a substantial 
The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over £56,000,000 under strict 
Government supervision. 
The figures here quoted apply to a man aged 35. 
date of your birth, 
age. 


Address your inquiry to J. 


13 


Station), 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


The protection of your | 


that 


What a burden off your mind to know 


If, during the term of 
illness or accident permanently from 
any gainful occupation, a generous sum will be sent 


prevents you 


Capital Amount), and you will not be called upon to make any 


THE INCOME TAX REBATE. = On this | 
allows rebate of Income ‘Tax, and the saving | 
addition to the value of the Investment. 


You have, therefore, absolute security. 
Let us know exact 
and we will send you the correct figures for your 





F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment (near Temple 


London, W.C. 2. 











(Registered in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 

Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ae, ee 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA, Branches at Batavia, Bombay, | 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- | 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, | 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, | 
Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, Vsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 


Dr 
pla 
De 
application. 


London Office, 7 


afts and 


Ihe Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
and transacts General Banking Business. | 
fixed periods at rates to be obtained on | 


Telegraphic 
ces and elsewhere, 


posits received for 


K. oo London Manager. | 
gate, F.C. 
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Now Ready. Volumes I to VI of the New Edition of 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 


Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D., and W. GEDDIEs M.A., B.Sc. 
Cloth, 20s. net; half-mcrocco, 35s. net, per Volume. 


To be completed in 10 volumes, Imperial 8vo. A volume 
will be issued every few months. 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR By 


Author of “ The House of 





WINIFRED DUKE 
The Laird,” ete. 
7s. 6d. net 


bellion, 


Ogilvy,” “ 


A very original and striking picture of the days of the 1745 Re 
which haunts the reader like the refrain of the old song ‘ Wae'’s me for 
ge 


Prince Charlie ! 


BEHOLD THE HEBRIDES! 7s, 6d. net 


gy ALASDATIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. With Fore- 
word by LORD ALNESS. 
These vivid essays on the Western Isles will enable readers at home or 


“behold = the 
their 


Hebrides’ with 


romantic history and 


all their scenic beauty, their 
folklore, 


abroad to 
mystic atmosphere, 


LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 
SECOND EDITION. By 
Contains additional matter and 
I CAN REMEMBER ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON ENLARGED EDITION 
Edited by ROSALINE MASSON. 7s. 6d. net 


including a letter to Miss Masson from Sir 
inimitably whimsical and 


10s. 6d. net 


ROSALINE MASSON, 
1 


an entirely new index. 


gg meee new matter, 

\ irrie, in which he describes 
humorous vein an imaginary meeti ng. wi th Stevenson, Chis edition 
ins contributions from two of Stevenson's friends in America 
intimate reminiscences from Will H. Low and an arresting 
McClure. 


in his own 


also c ont 
strikingly 
paper by ». ». 


TALES OF THE ESKIMO 

By CAPTAIN H. T. MUNN. 
Munn writes from intimate personal 
and engaging Trace, 


\bout 3s. 6d. net 


Captain knowledge of this 


interesting 





Illustrated with a splendid series of photographs taken by the Author 
during his frequent vistts to the land of the Frozen North, 
gy R. W. CAMPBELL. 2s. 6d. net 
Captain Campbell here depicts with humour and appreciative insight 
the many unusual and varied duties that fall to the lot of tie Prairie 
Parson. 
NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


TWENTY-FIVE SWORDSMEN 


Escott Lynn. 5s. net 


THE 
AT GREGORY’S 


Elsie Jeanette Oxenham. 5s. net 


WHITE HAWK ; or, Matched against Alva 


Kent Carr. 4s. net 


SCHOOL IN THE WILDS (B. E. Africa) 
May Baldwin. 3s. 6d. net 


SCHOOL AT THE CHALET 
Elinor Brent-Dyer. 3s. 6d. net 


SCHOLARSHIP GIRL 
Josephine Elder. 3s. 6d. net 


OLD TREASURE HOUSE 
Edith L. Elias. 3s. 6d. net 


ELVES OF THE ALPHABET 
Doris A. depres 2s. 6d. net 


VEN 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


A charming book for young children t illustration by 

aincker Ieanamen fom ena hneer of ie a rity 
THE ADVENTURES OF “MR. PAX POODLE 
Lilian Mackie. 1s. 6d. net 


A Dog Story. 


COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 
BLOBBS AT THE SEASIDE 6s. net 
Illustrated by G. VERNON STOKES, A.R.B.A. 


Mr Stokes transport th ! t * Blot to the aside and 


depicts his divertin 


THE QUOKS 11 


With 6 Full-Colour and 22 Black-and 


and EDINBURGH. 


NOR PRICI 6s. net 
Wiite Illustrations, 


38 Soho ‘toon. LONDON, W.1, 
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some joutnals to make us believe that a true act of faith 
will ensure the beginnings and the continuance of com- 
mercial prosperity. In these quarters the Coué system 
is increasingly popular. 

Views or THE F.B.I. President. 

During the past week the City, which clearly recognizes 
the dangers alike of over-pessimism or excessive optimism, 
has been much impressed by the straightforward and sensi- 
ble views expressed by Colonel Vernon Willey, the 
President of the Federation of British Industries, on his 
return from the United States. These views have been 
expressed in various quarters, but chiefly in an interview 
which appeared in the Morning Post of last Saturday, 
and in a long letter from Colonel Willey which appeared 
in Monday’s Times. I have often wished when writing 
for the Spectator on our industrial problems that it could 
be possible for some of our fair-minded leaders of Labour 
to pay a prolonged visit to the United States to observe 
the workings of industry in that country and to make 
their own contrast with the spirit prevailing here. Colonel 
Willey, of course, avowedly is representative of Capital 
rather than of Labour, but in the contrast which he 
now makes between the industrial conditions in the two 
countrics his fair-mindedness in revealing our short- 
comings both on the side of Capital as well as of Labour 
is perhaps proved by the fact that the Daily Herald 
has seized upon his letter to the Times as constituting a 
charge solely against the Capitalist. Of course, it is 
nothing of the kind, and the fact that the Daily Herald 
should have taken this one-sided view is unfortunately 
but another example of the many obstacles which will 
have to be overcome before we can insure the greatly to be 
desired co-operation between Capital and Labour. 

A Powerrut PLEa. 

What Colonel Willey pleads for is a new spirit in 
Industry in this country, and he prefaces his appeal for 
such a spirit by stating in emphatic terms the bad effect 
predsuced in the United States by our present conditions 
of chaos m which such ingredients as doles, subsidies, 
strikes and restriction of output figure so prominently. 
And, further, Colonel Willey shows how, in the face of 
keen competition on the part of America and Germany, 
we cannot hope to hold our own, much less make progress, 
so long as this chaos continues (small comfort here, I am 
afraid, for the Coué School). Colonel Willey then deals at 
close quarters with the reforms which are necessary both 
as regards industrial organization from the Capital side and 
co-operation on the part of Labour. “ Our enlightened 
Trade Union leaders,” says Colonel Willey in his letter to 
the T'imes, “* know that neither Act of Parliament nor act 
of violence can permanently produce wages higher than 
the profits of industry can fairly accord.” Having laid 
down that cardinal principle on the side of Labour, 
Colonel Willey is just as emphatic in pleading for the 
fullest share by Labour of the rewards of industry. 

FINANCING TRADE. 

Because it is a matter which affects the welfare of 
trade and industry, I want also to refer briefly to an 
interesting article in the eurrent number of the National 
Review by Mr. J. F. Darling, the well-known banker. In 
that article Mr. Darling deals with what may be termed 
the mechanism of financing our trade activities and, 
without pleading for a general policy of “ cheap money,” 
his plan is for a general enlargement of our credit basis on 
lines which he indicates in great detail, and he further 
asks that. the credit shall be very specially at the service 
of the trader as distinct from the mere speculator. First, 
as to the enlargement of credits. If I interpret Mr. 
Darling correctly, he considers that pari passu with in- 
dustrial expansion the Bank of England, as distinct from 
the joint-stock banks, should be greater lenders of credit 
and, inasmuch as the Bank of England can only be 
expected to make advances, or to discount on bona fide 
first-class Bills, Mr. Darling suggests that the advances 
of joint-stock banks should be placed into groups of what 
he describes as * eligible and ineligible.” These terms 


signify on the one hand the group justifying rediscount 
operations by the Bank of England and the other the 
group for which such operations would be inadvisable. To 
determine the application of the terms, Mr. Darling pro- 
poses that a kind of central committee, with representa- 


ae 


tives from the Treasury, the Banks, and Trade, should be 
appointed, and I am afraid it is just here that the 
workability of the plan begins to break down, for Mr 
Darling is too experienced a banker not to realize the 
difficulties of exposing the private business of the various 
banks to any such central committee. 

DISCRIMINATION. 

The other aspect of Mr. Darling’s scheme is that eon. 
cerned with the penalizing of the speculator and the 
granting of special privileges to the genuine trader, 
Excepting that I think Mr. Darling is a little unmindfy| 
of the fact that there are divers kinds of speculation 
some of which are inseparably intermingled with com. 
mercial operations themselves, many, of course, will be 
in sympathy with the motives inspiring his proposals, 
Occasions not infrequently arise when, because of over- 
speculation rather than of overtrading, a high Bank Rate 
has to be imposed, and the innocent trader suffers with 
the speculator in the imposition of these high rates. That 
is quite true, and just as we would like to do away with 
all suffering by the innocent on account of the guilty, so 
in Commerce and Finance it is, of course, the genuine 
trader who should be encouraged, and the rank specu- 
Jator who should be discouraged. Here again, however, 
no one probably knows better than Mr. Darling what 
powers of discrimination are already in the hands of our 
banking institutions, and banking circles in the City 
which have read Mr. Darling’s article with interest, but 
are terribly familiar with the complexity of the problem, 
searcely feel that he has evolved a plan which will! meet the 
difficulty with which he desires to deal. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


HlestratinG MARKETS. 
SEMI-SPECULATIVE rather then purely investment activities 
characterize the Stock Markets at the moment. Dealings in 
what may be termed the main sections of markets, such as 
high-class investment stocks, foreign Government securities 
and home railways are, in fact, restrained by the peculiar 
uncertainties of the outlook. Thus, investment stocks are 
kept back by uncertainty as to whether the gold efflux may 
assume dimensions sufficient to occasion still higher money 
rates. Foreign stocks are held back by the French crisis and 
home railways are restrained by trade depression and the Labour 
outlook. On the other hand, the trade depression notwith- 
standing, there are some industries in the country which are in 
prosperous condition and speculation in shares connected with 
such industries is fairly active, while there is also a good deal 
of interest in Oil and Rubber shares, and even in some of the 
mining descriptions. 

* * * 

ANGLO-PERSIAN PROFITS. 

When the dividend was announced of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company at the rate of 12} per cent., some disappointment 
was expressed by market operators in the shares. That such 
disappointment was unfounded, however, was clearly revealed 
in the Annual Report itself, which showed that the profits 
had increased by over £1,000,000, the total being £3,572,000 
against £2,508,000. No less than £1,193,000 was placed to 
Reserve and Depreciation while there is the magnificent carry 
forward of £2,073,000. The Report, moreover, speaks cheer- 
fully with regard to satisfactory developments in Persia and in 
the Company's Argentine field. 

* * * * 
A Prosperous CONCERN. 

For the past three years the profits of Dalgety & Co. have 
steadily advanced. The net profit for 1923, for example, of 
£324,000 compares with £254,000 in the previous year. while 
now for the past year there is a further increase to £361,000. 
The prosperity has, of course, been largely due to the abnor- 
mally high prices for Australian wool, but anything that is 
abnormal in the situation has been very clearly recognized 
by the Board in the conservative handing of profits. A year 
ago the dividend and bonus was raised from 15 to 17 per cent., 
this year no increase has been made in the dividend, though 
£75,000 has been written off Premises as compared with £50,000 
a year ago, while the carry-forward has been increased from 
£170,000 to £236,000. The Directors, in their Report, spoke 
hopefully with regard to the outlook, anticipating a small 
increase on last year’s wool clip. The greater steadiness in the 
exchange rates following upon the adoption of the Gold 
Standard is also recognized in the Report. 

* * * * 
Tue Rupser Over. 

The announcement by the Colonial Office to the effect that 

the exportable allowance of rubber from Malaya and Ceylon 
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for the current quarter would be raised from 75 per cent. to 
85 per cent. was in accordance with expectations. Indeed, it 
follows out the automatic increase provided for under the 


Stevenson Restriction Scheme and, assuming the price of 


Rubber to be maintained, it looks as though, in a few months 
time, the scheme would have virtually ceased to operate. 
No-one, however, will deny that it has served a most useful 
yurpose and I fancy there will be few who will support the 
acrimonious tone of Mr. Hoover and certain other American 
critics who have challenged the successful attempt to restore 
an industry which had fallen upon disastrous times, and one 
which threatened ultimately to produce far greater scarcity 
of rubber than that which is now likely as a result of the 
revival of interest on the part of the investor. 
recovery which has taken place, many millions of British 
capital have gone this year into the rubber industry and the 
good results should be seen later, not only, as it may be hoped, 
to shareholders, but also to consumers of rubber. Meanwhile. 
the average British taxpayer who is called upon to pay a 
heavy amount to the United States annually for service on 
our debt to that country must be excused if he fails to be other 
than cheered by the fact that the substantial figure represented 
by our Rubber Exports to the United States constitute at 
least some offset to the many factors operating adversely upon 
our exchange with that country. A. W. K. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
NOVEMBER 9th, 10th and Lith. Sir Arthur Conan Dovle’s exciting 
story, ** THE LOST WORLD,” starring LEWIS STONE, BESSIE 
LOVE, LLOYD HUGHES and WALLACE BEERY; ‘* MEMO- 
RIES,” teaturing MINNA GREY and FRED GROVES and DAVID 
OPENSHAW, the celebrated Baritone, &e. NOVEMBER 12th. 13th 
and 14th.—** YPRES,”’ a Pageant of Heroism: BUSTER KEATON 
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in his five-reel comedy, ** SEVEN CHANCES,” &c. 
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the chocolates with delicious centres 
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More pleasure from 
your Pipe. 


T is possible to be a heavy 
smoker without knowing 


real pipe pleasure. It is 
quite possible that you are miss- 
ing much of theenjoyment which 
your pipe should and can yield. 
Inferior mixtures of tobacco 
cannot give you the maximum 

of pleasure. 

Smoke Player’s Navy Mixture 
and make sure of getting the 
greatest possibleenjoyment from 
your pipe. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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fe JEWELLERS 5 
k is 
is Self-Filling Type  |F; 
Ke from 15/- I 
ie vs — 
di Other “* Swans IE 
va from 10/6 13 
iS 1S 
= Catalogue post free re 

“4 
ie Masic, Topp & Co., Ltp., Swan IF 
4 House, 133 & 135 Oxford Street, [K 
a London, W.1. Branches: 79 High |E 
= Holborn, W.C.1; 97 Cheapside, |f4 
= E.C.2, and at 3 Exchange Street, |p 
ve Manchester; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, |F% 
fe Barcelona, Sydney and Cape Town. is 
- } x 
—— : lk 
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BANISH DULL CARE. 


“4 hundred years’ fret will 
not pay a penny of debt,” 


but no man need have a moment's fret if he has had the 
foresight to effect a substantial Life Policy with 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


Such a Policy affords a fund of credit in emergency, 
makes provision for his dependants, and in place of worry 
and anxiety gives him a sense of security and well-being 
which reacts upon his powers for his daily task. 


A With Profit ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
with the STANDARD 


forms one of the most valuable assets a man can have. 


Moderate Premiums 
Unquestionable Security 
High Bonus Rate 


Write for Leaflet ““AC ” 2, “*Assurance and Investment 
Combined,” to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 


s 


IRON 


RAILING, GATES, 4. 
Pd db ddd) ddd )23d2d22))3) 3). 
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CATALOGUE FREE. 


Bayuiss, JONES & BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. LTD. 
And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. 

















SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


(Established 1837) 


Funds £18,250,000 
POLICY under the Distinctive 


System of this Institution is 
peculiarly adapted for covering the 
increase in Death Duties. 


An Explanatory Leaflet will be sent on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 














“4,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
TmHESARETHUSA” 


TRAINING oe oe Lily SHAFTESBURY 


URNEED £1 1,000 


Prceident: HRH, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,900 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and 

Mercantile Marine. 
ocr Boys have been trained for Civil Employment 
and many hundreds have been emigrated to the 





British acumen 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE "KING AND QUEEN. 
h Treasu 
Cc. E MALDEN is q.. "MA 


le ty Chairman 
F Ht. CLAYTON, Esq 
Committee 
"HOWSON'. DEVITt, Esq 


H. BRISTOW W i 1 —N ra HENRY G, COPELAND. 


The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 
a ray Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

J RAL SIR LION "EL HALSEY Says: “TJ have never scen 

the Arethusa’ excelled.’ 





























A Complete 
Food— 


tor INFANTS, 
INVALIDS @ me AGED. 


Benger’s is so highly nutritious that athletes use it 
in training, so delicious that invalids and delicate or 


aged persons enjoy it always. 
Sold in tins by all Chemists. Prices: 1/4; 2/3; 4-; 86 

















EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 

This Week’s Special Bargain. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 
America Cuvee. 

1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 

Per 96 /- Dozen. 


UNPRECEDENTED. BARGAIN. 


Write for “ PINK LIST.” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, * * “.50scx7 


Please quote “S.” 











THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL 


after Seventy Years Begs for £10,000 for Reconstruction to SET US UP 

Since 1758 we have rescued and trained, free of charge, 15,000 Girls. 
MAY WE GO ON? 

On January 12 one “ Spectator” Reader ps4 us Bp 


WILL THE OTHERS PLEASE make out cheques to arden,” 
and send to THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, STRE ATHAM. ‘S.W 4 
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La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars 


A worthy heir to “the King of Cigars” 
—differing in size but inheriting all 
the qualities of perfection. A solace 
to the exacting palate, and the ideal of 
all cigar smokers, Havana’s “ Master- 
piece in Miniature.” 


Of all high-class tobacconists, 
112/6 per box of 100, 
and 29/6 per box of 25. 


Wholesale and Erport cnly 
MELBOURNE HART & CO., 
London, E.C. 2. 


Actual 
Size, 
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An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
any future requirements. Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
As shown at Wembley, Ide2l] Homes and other 
Exhibitions. 








Sectional Bookcase 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
Free and Post Paid. 


Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. 10), 


LIBRARY OXFORD. 


SPECIALISTS, 


| London Agents: Duiau & Co., Ltd.. 
Boekseilers, 34-36 Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, WW. 1. 
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| To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 


which causes Baldness. 


sold in 3/6, 7/-, 


112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 
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hy -g Plugs 
*“PRATTS 


Capt. J.R. Duff, writing with 
reference to his recent epoch-making 
achievements when he _ established 


THREE WORLD’S RECORDS 


on his standard Bentley Car. 








says: 
“The UNIFORMITY of the irit you supplied 
evident ti the REGULAR RUNNIN( ; b 
The laps speed how e id » ir 
more than one- na lt is wort 
note that ve \ HAV CHANG! { 
SPARKING , the es suffer ma 
way, though we averaged 97 mules per hour for 18 hour 
WHICH SPEAKS WELL FOR HE QUALITY 


the PETROL.” 
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Round the World Cruise 


Under Summer Skies 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP 


from £440 


Includes Tours by Motor Cars, Special Trains, 
Best Hotels, and all gratuities while ashore. 


EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
(oil burner). Gross Tonnage 25,000. 
From SOUTHAMPTON, NOV. 14, 
or Dec. 4th via Madeira 


or Dec. 15th via Monaco. 


Mediterranean (Cruise 


from £205, inclusive 
14,358 miles—77 days. 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE 


(oil burner). Gross Tonnage 18,400. 
From SOUTHAMPTON, JAN. 26, 1926, 


or later from Mediterranean Ports. 


British Ships. British Crews. 
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APPLY : 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1 
103 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
LONDON 


Or Local Agents Everywhere = 
i EER LRT 
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NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 


BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 


LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND 80UTH AMERICA, 
Fer Full Particulars Apply to 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
ATLANTIC HOUSE MOORGATE, ECs @& AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET. swe 
COREE, WATER STREET. LIVERPOOL 
4L80 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW ¥ SOUTHAMPTOR 


PE PSEE ERE SE LUGE EIR Ee AE YEE SRE De Re Re NEL eu eeae 


7 
SESSA GEE BESS BS BS BERS BEBE WS ST we Ne Be WEST ASME AS AS OO OOS 





The newest luxury travel 


MOTORWAYS PULLMANS 


Every passenger his own armchair and table. 


Send for illustrated brochure describing 
NORTH AFRICA AND RIVIERA TOURS 


CONTINENTAL 


MoroRWwAYS 


98 WIGMORE STREET, W. 1. 


"Phone: Mayfair 5428. 








‘Spectator’ Competition 
NOVEMBER 7, 1925 


(See page 836) 








Con:petitors mus? 





cut out and eaciose this coupon. 
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To Guide Our 
Feet into the 
Way of Peace 


This has been the aim of Locarno. How can 
the Pact secure the loyal support of the 
peoples? 

The Times has written: “ The Bible Society's 
ideals are as practical as any that have yet been 
devised by international statesmanship for the 
improvement of the relations between people 
and people and man and man. There can be 
little true human fellowship if large portions of 
mankind either never learn, or are allowed to 
forget, the principal lessons of history and the 
central religious truths which the pages of the 
Bible enshrine. However interpreted, the New 
Testament, if the brotherhood of man is not to 
remain a merely pious aspiration, must become 
a book accessible to all.” 

The Society has circulated the Literature of 
Peace in 576 languages. The Committee appeal 
for an income rising to £450,000 to maintain 
and extend the work. 


Please send a gift to the Secretaries, British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 








LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 


OL collection contains every style, from the plain 
linen initial to the most exclusive lace-trimmed 
handkerchiefs. 

A full detailed description, together with prices, can be seen 
in our Handkerchief List No. 40P, which will be sent post 
free to any address, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


Linen Manufacturers, 


BELFAST. 


Liverpool. 

















just like mew Repairs and alterations free during turning. Write 
for Descriptive Price List, or submit garments for free estimate 


London. 
We collect. "Phone: Clissold 4777. The pioneer Turning Specialists. 


VABE Ai £GBBLBABLAY 
A REAL SAVING. 

é LONDON TURNING CO. 

Dent. A, 16 Chardmore Road, London. N. 15. 


Overecats, Suits, Costumes, etc., turned and beautifully retailored 





or cleaning Sliver. Electro Plate Ac. 


Sold everywhere G& I 24% & 46 











A LONDON RESIDENTIAL CLUB 
for Public School, Service, Professional & Business Men. 
Sedrooms, abou wo-thirds for 
30 a ede = Cousin “ 


Spacious Lounges, Full Club Service. 
write to the Secretary, 


CONNAUGHT CLUB, 75 Seymour St., Marble Arch, W. 2 


Members in permanent 
y and Overseas Members. 
For particulars of Membership 
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VERY “Gunn” 
E 30okcase is com- 
plete in itself and 


builds into or alongside 


any existing “Gunn” 
Bookcase. You increase 
your book accommoda- 


tion as your 
in number; and, whether 
you add to your sections 


now or in ten years, ncw 
and old will fit together 
and match perfectly. Your books are 


always clean and free from dust. 
doors make re rs rence 
effect of e 
quiet dignity which adds much to the charm 
of your home, 


‘GUNN’ Bookcase 


(Makers of the famous “ 




















books grow 

















The glass 
easy, and the whole 
Bookcase is one of 


the “ Gunn 


Write to-day for prices, styles, and 

adaptability and name of nearest 

agent where the “Gunn” may be 
seen and purchased, 


WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 
Paul Street, Finsbury, F.C. 2 


Volls” Upholstery 
lable.) 


50a, 


and “ 





Majik” 
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7 Reasons Why 


The South London Church Fund is 


compelled to appeal earnestly to 
Church people for their liberal help. 

1. THE DIOCESE OF SOUTHWARK (population 24 millions) 
is the most hardly pressed in the whole of the United 
Kingdom. 

2. SCORES OF ITS RIVERSIDE PARISHES are quite unable to 
have any assistant curates, lay and women workers without 
help from the Fund. 

3. THE DIOCESE, including as it does large areas of South 
London slums, is so poor that it cannot possibly bear the 
whole of its own financial burden 

4. £15,000 A YEAR are needed to pay part salaries of 300 men 
and women of God working in the most difficult and poorest 
parishes. 

5. THE POPULATION increases so rapidly that six new 
Churches are needed in the Diocese without delay. 

6. AT LEAST £10,000 are required for the Building Fund. 

7. MANY OF THE CLERGY are very much underpaid. £4,000 
are required annually to reSeve them from distress. 


Such are the pressing needs. 
Will you send generous help? 


Kindly reply to the Rev. Edmund Sinker, M.A., Secretary, 


South Lendon Church Fund 


S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 




















A TURKISH BATH 
IN YOUR OWN ROOM 


The Gem Portable Cabinet is a simple contrivance 
for ebtaining in the privacy of home all the benefits 
of publie baths without risk and inconvenience. 
Fitted with safety heater to give delightful hot air 
vapour, medicated or perfumed baths at trifling 
st Recommended by doctors for rheumatism, 
neuritis, etc. Booklet free. 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 
THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., LTD. 
(Desk 9), 67 Southwark St., London, S.E.1. 
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“INCURABLES.” 






O descend from comfort and indep ndence to i hely 
Tess s; to sink frem he o com- 3 

pulsory inactivity; to he | er of life 2 
by disease which cannot be cuz H ind 
to shrink from the idea of iting \ © 
those for w hom we work, and foi a 

And that_ plea must >. made now l= 
urgency The times in which we live c- = 
tions, and there is a very real nger that the sad pig 
MIDDLE CLASS 

Incurables may he igno rr i-< nremec ~— t p 1 e , 


Will 4 


your influence, and send your § to prevent = 

The British Home ‘and 

Hospital for Incurables 
CROWN LANE, STREATHAM, S.W. 16 

is in great need of funds. Will you send your eift to 2 


Her Majesty reat Aieeanice. 
Patron: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Scecretary. 

Sees (72 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


UH UH bi) ithe 1 3 


Patroness: 


Prepaid € lassified Adber rtisements, 


RA TES. 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. Four Shillings 
Every Additional 10 Words (Ons Line) .. .» Two Shillings, 
Lees than 10 Words charged as a line. 

Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 Mne—2s, per line. Hach ruled line, or white space oquivaient to a 
line, charged as 10 words. (A Iine averages 10 words.) Vouchers sens 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 

Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged acoording 

to space at fas rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch. 
Files are available al ‘ Spectator"’ Office for fate by advertisers 
pe yA less than 7) words 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 2}% ; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74%; 52 insertions 10%. 
To ensure insertion, remiitance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in ali cases with the order. 








oo ee 





Instructions should be addressed to— 

PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT. 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, ie first post on Tuesday of each week. 











LIMITED. 








NGLO - AMERIC AN OIL COMP. ANY, 

NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that the Bonus Shares in t t armed 
Company will be ready for distribution on November 9th next, and Form 4) plica- 
tion can now be obtained from the Head Office of the Company, 36 Quecn Anne's 
Gate, London, 8.W. 1. 

4. H. HEWETI 
“eoretary 
“Sor Sale and @o Pet. 





7 ESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— 
SUPERIOR FLATS TO LBET in beautiful and healthy positions and surround- 
self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary 


1 


ings (sea and land views), 





convenience. Rentals (inclusive), £35 to £150 yearly. No premiums. Pixtureo 
free.—Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mare. 

YH E COUNTRY LIFE. 

Do you cherish any thought of living farther afleld and away from London's 
Suburban Streets? The desire can be met, to greatest possible advautave, either 
as to house or site in the open and unspoiled country, wud at one-hbali cl loval site 
values! Excellent golf close at hand and access to City practically equal to that 
af the suburhs. Write to-day for illustrated booklet and particulars of our Estates 








at Sevenoaks, Leatherhead and elsewhere 
PERCY HARVEY ESTATES, LTD., Dept. Ss, 
oorgate Station Chambers, E.’. 2, 
OGNOR, SUSSEX, “Sonoma,” Park Road.—Drawing- 
room, Dining, Sitting and eight bedrooms. H. and C. baths, every 
convenience, with attendance.—MANAGERESS, 
RIGHTON, SUSSEX:—Service Flat with every convenience 


Sea-front.—" Iona,”’ 


Marine Square. 


and attendance for winter months. 











Appointments, &c.. Bacant and Wanted. 


for Nursery School . at 





IRECTOR wanted, January, 

y Queen Margaret Settlement, Glasgow rraining (Froebel or Montessori) 
and experience essential, social worker preferred. Salary £70; with residence: at- 
Setttement House Apply by November 28th to Warden, 77, Port Street, Glasgow, C3, 





jie E JOURNAL OF CAREERS always gives help in the 
problem of choosing an occupation. It is wide in scope, well-informed, practical 
ls. a copy from 61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


TRAINING.—A 


and interesting 





AREERS AND VOCATIONAL book in 
J which over 100 professions for girls are described wit ai. information as to 
training. Price, 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 9¢d.—WOME _ j PLOY MeN" PUL- 


LISHING CO, LTD., 54 Russel! Squara, Landes W.O, 
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L A W 8S OCTET Y¥.« 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


¥** 

The Council of the Law Society invite applications from Barristers or Solicitors for 
the following part-time appointments :— 

(i) One ASSISTANT TUTOR IN: COMMON LAW. : ie 

(2) One ASSISTANT TUTOR IN THE LAW OF PROPERTY AND CONVEY- 

ANCING 

Candidates should possess a high Honours Degree of a British University, and 
preference will be given to those who have had teaching expericnee. 

The duties will begin in January, 1926. 

The salary offered in each case is at the rate of £225 a year. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY, The Law Society, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 2, with whom applications on the prescribed form must be lodged 
before November 20th, 

E. R. COOK, 
Secretary. 


a 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Two Lectures, entitled (1) “Frenette Democracy and German Democracy ” 4 
(2) * Intellectual Relations between France and Germany,” will be given (in French 
by Professor KE. Vermeil (of the University of Strasbourg), at University Colle 4 
London (Gower Street, W.C.1.) on Monday, November 9th, and Friday Novem? 
13th, 1925, at 5.30 pan. -At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Protec 
A. P. Newton, D.Lit., B.Sc. (Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the University, 


Admission free, without ticket. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar 


mutaseaninnesinis 
({ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE rop 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, g.w 15, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, w 4, 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treagurer ; 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Granta 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 








MERCHANT COMPANY ENDOWED 


DINBURGH 
4 SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
GEORGE WATSON'S BOYS’ COLLEGE. 

The MERCHANT COMPANY EDUCATION BOARD invite applications for 
the POSITION of HEAD-MASTER at GEORGE WATSON’S BOYS’ COLLEGE 
EDINBURGH, which will become vacant shortly owing to the retirement of Dr. 
Alison. The salary will commence at £1,000 and rise by £50 yearly to £1,250, which 
may net necessarily be the maximum. Candidates must have an Honours Degree of a 
British University, and must not be more than 45 years of age. The successful applicajt 
will enter on duty on 27th April next or thereby. Applications, with testimonials 
(32 copies of each, which will not be returned), must be lodged with the subscriber 
by 23rd November. Applicants must give the names of three referees, and state 
(1) professional training, (2) University training and degree, (5) experience, (4) age, 
and (5) present position. Candidates may write direct to members of the Board asking 
for an interview, but canvassing is prohibited. 





Gro. STUART, Secretary, 
The Merchant's Hall, Edinburgh, 25rd October, 1925. 





7° DER-LIBRARIAN, 

The Trustees of the South African Public Library, Cape Town, 
invite applications for the pest of Male Under-Librarian. The 
applicant should be a graduate of a recognised University and under 
the age of 30 years. Preference will be given to one with library 
experience. He should be ready to gain further experience of any 
special phase of library work if required to do so, The salary 
offered is £400 rising by £25 per annum to £600, 

Applications, with copies of recent testimonials, should reach the 
SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union 
of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, London (from whom conditions 
governing the appointment may be obtained), not later than 


November 12th, 1925, 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF READING. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY. 


Applications are invited for the post of SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MUSEUM 
AND ART GALLERY at a commencing salary of £375 a year (no bonus). Appli- 
cants must have had experience in the management and control of a museum and 
art gallery and have a knowledge of Roman archaeology. The appointment will 
be subject to the provisions of the Local Government and other Officers’ Superan- 
nuation Act, 1922, and the successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time to 
the duties of the office. Applications stating age, experience, qualifications and 
date when services would be available, and accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, must be delivered to me endorsed “ Superintendent of the Museum 
and Art Gallery,” not later than Monday, 25rd instant. Canvassing, either directly 
or indirectly, will disqualify. 





Cc. 8. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Reading. 
ord November, 1925. 
, —_—_—__—— 








Rectures, Scholarships, Kc. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Lecture on “ THE STUDY OF WAR” will be given by MAJOR-GENERAL 

SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B., at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 

Street, W.C. 1), on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12th, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair 

will be taken by The Right Hon. Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. ADMISSION 

FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. A provisional list of other Lectures in Military Studies, 
to be given during the Session, may be obtained from the undersigned. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 








NIVERSITY O F LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ SOCIAL PROBLEMS CREATED BY THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION ” will be given by Mr. J. L. HAMMOND, at the 
London School of Economies (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on TUESDAYS, 
NOVEMBER 10th, 17th, and 24th, 1925, at 5 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Mr. R. H. Tawney, B.A. (Reader in Economic History in the Univer- 
sity), ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





de EOSOPHICAL.—Sunday evening meeting at 7 p.m., Kensing- 

ton ‘Town Hall, High Street, Kensington. Nov. 8th, “ The Hidden Side of 
Christianity,"’ Mrs. Adelaide Gardner, B.A. Nov. 15th.--* Practice of the Spiritual 
Life," Geotirey Hodson. Admission Free. Museum 3372. 





A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Lirmingham (Ling's Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Training 
(Women) in Swedish Edneational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 





—_——. 
———$———— 


Bovs Schools and Colleges. 





NAUTICAL 7e AT ATE © 


THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
H.M.S. * WORCESTER,’ OFF GREENHITHE, KENT, 
for the education of boys to become 

OFFICERS IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms. 
Special scheme of entry as Cadets R.N, 
Vacancies for next term. 
Illustrated prospectus from 

SECRETARY, 'T.N.T.C. (N.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 3. 





ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE: 


An Examination will be held during the first week in July, 1926, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship, value £100, and Six Scholarships value £60 downwards, opea 
to boys under 14 on June Ist, 1926. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete 
for one of the Schoiarships, but a higher standard of work will be expected. 

Yor particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 








ARROW HEDGES SCHOOL, CARSHALTON.— Beautiful 


and Healthy situation on Surrey Hills. Sons of Professional Men, 


Surrounded 150 acres, Illustrated prospectus. Apply Secretary. 
S T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine healthy situation, High ground overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rey. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 








- OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, «c., and a fullillustrated description 
of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, O.T.C. Fees £98, Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 





COLL KX ; K, 
DUBLIN. 


S* COLUMBA’S ,ATHFARNHAM, = CO, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, SISTER FOUNDATION OF RADLEY COLLEGE, 

Fees, £100 per annum. Entrance Scholarships and reduced fees to sons of Clergy, 
Church of England. Preparation for the Universities and Services. Unrivalled 
situation on the Dublin Mountains, 6 miles from Kingstown Harbour. 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 








| Pcceaimiaatiduan GIRLS, 


Head-Mistress : 





IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 





T UDOR HALL KENT. 





tnale J Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 

Principals { Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 109 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and tor the Universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net ball, Tennis, Bathing. 











Dancing, Hockey, =acrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Hygiine lLhysiclogy, dc. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application, 


OURNEMOUTH: KNOLE HALL.—Home Boarding School 
for Girls. Modern Edueation. Near pincsandsea. Splendid health record. 
—Principal, Miss FAIRBROTHER, 





T. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 
in the Lake District. Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Lntire charge if desired. 
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OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION. 





Provost ! Rev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
KATHERIN E'S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. Head-Mistress: 
Sak M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150, giris over 14, £180. 
ee o 
ENTWORTH. 
W BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIBLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in ite own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Eotrance Scholarships. s Ss * 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Oollegiate Schools, Ltd. 


_ 


@ours, &c. 


SOCIAL 
(Established 1900.) 
Small Parties. 








RIVATE 


First-class, 


TOURS. 


Accompanied, 





Jan. 16th.—WORLD TOUR. 5 months. 
Jan. 22nd.—EGYPT. 50 days. 
April 20th.—-NORTH ITALY. 5 weeks. 
N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 





Authors, Eppeturiting, Ke 





Ee en, a4 7 + A] ‘ 
 gacaleaiae GIRLS SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 
Climate bracing and sunny. 
A sound education on Public School lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for giris, 
8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for gtris, 14 to 19 years. 
ise, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, g and safe bathing. 


oor London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool. 


For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTEKSS. 











—aEaES—_,. o - ‘ 
OODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND PUBLKC SCHOOL. Provost: The Rev. Prebendary Talbot. 

SCHOOL OF 8. MARY and S. ANNE ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. Head- 

. Fees: Girls entering over 15, £135 a year: Girls 


tress: Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon. year: 
entering under 15, £120 a year. Reductions for the clergy and good Exhibitions. 
For particulars apply to the Headimistress. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistreas: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ¥ O88 &< 
(A BOARDING SCHOOL for 100 girls, with a MIXED JUNIOR DAY 
SCHOOL, under the management of the Society of Friends in Yorkshire.) 
Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which will fall vacant 
n September, 1926. Applicants should be Graduates of a University: experience 
in the working of Advanced Courses is desirable. It is expected that applicants 
will be in sympathy with the aims and ideals of Friends. Applications, with copies 
of recent testimonials, should be sent before December Ist, to . 
THE SECRETARY of the Mount School Committee, Chalfonts, York, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 























ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—The Women’s Institute, 70 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1. Tel. Vict 5 Year's course 50 guineas. Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Book-keeping, Committee Languages extra, 


F 


Oe 
Work, Filing, Indexing. 














Pribate Tuition, Ke. 
ELOCUTION SCHOOL. 


HAROLD HORTON—Voice, etc. 
Tel.: Museum 2286. 





OHN DUXBURY’S 
HARRY DUXBURY—Expression, ete. 
Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C. 1. 


LOCUTION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR. will forward 
particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking: Voeabulary ; 
SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE SPERAKING, 
Voice Strengthening; Reciting; Breathing. —401 strani, W.C. 2. (Gerrard 6697.) 

















Scholastic Agencies. 
CHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Reliable information and advice concerning the moat suitable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, lccality preferred, range of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
Telephone; Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
£6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 5878. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co., are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
tetablishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 





S 


























J. & J. PATON, Ecucationa! Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
SCHOOLS. 
A DVICE (Free of Charge) on SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &e. 
By N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. és L. (Paris) 
(Twenty years’ experience as a schoolmaster). 
Write, with age of pupil, fees, district, cte., to 
BURROW’'S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY (R.93) 
(Publishers of “ Schools of England,” &c.), 
175 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. Gerr. 3462. 
Foreign. 
LAUSANNE-LUTRY, CHATEAU BIEN- 


Ss" ITZERLAND, 

VENUE.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Special study of French. 
Madern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic Science classes, Sporta, Highest 
teferences.—Principal, Miss RUFER. Escort from London, 








Rexarvd MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT, 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London , 8.W. 1. 


; 4\ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


{;CONOMICS, HISTORY, LITERATURE.—The Principal of 
: 4 the Graduate Bureau (A), 35 Halifax Road, Cambridge, is particularly 
interested in these subjects and guarantees to supply typewritten copy of MSS. 
unmarred by errors due to unfamiliarity with subject-matter.—Particulars of low 
fees on application. 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. Is per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d per 
1,000.—Miss NANCY MCFARLANE (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
F]‘RANSLATIONS (all languages) of Plays, Novels, Letters, 
‘ Typewriting (all kinds), Fascimile letter-printing should be entrusted to 
MUSCOVY CO., 153 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Est. 1906. 
TP.\YPEWRITING.—First-class work promptly executed. Many 
* best sellers ’ have been typed at this office, including Sinclair Lewis's latest 
novel. FACSIMILE PRINTING. Translation3—-EVELYN DUNCAN, 503 
Abbey House, Westminster. 


i [\YEING. 























undertake ail kinds 





Experienced Typist open to 





of Typing, Commercial, Legal, Literary, with accuracy and dispatch.— ‘Terms 
apply Box 1313, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. 
TFXYPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of MSS... by 


experienced clerk, late London University. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words.— 


Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 
Nt nde che gee and 





Duplicating done at the shortest notice 

or Shorthand ‘Typists, with or without Machines, sent out by the hour or day, 
Secretaries supplied for Accountancy and Secretarial Work. Translations Undertaken. 
—REGINA BUREAU (Typing Department), 1 Thomas Street, Grosven 
W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 7140 (8 lines) 


x Square, 








For the Cable, 
WV HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 


stones only. Cash with order, 2e. per 7 ib. carton, post free. Put up in 
strong cartons.—THE BREWHURST MILLING CO., Loxwood, Sussex. 


] ELICIOUS DORSET CHICKENS, killed, prepared, cooled ; 
delivered free, 2 for 10s.; standing orders wanted; 20th year.—FRANK 
DUNN, St. Michael’s, Warcham. 





&c 











OULTRY.—Splendid Harvest Fowls and Ducks, 7s., 8s. pair. 











Fatted geese, 7s. each, trussed. Cash.—Mrs. DALY, Square, Rossearbery, Cork 
“‘~DOULTRY.— Tender Roasting Fowls, 6s.; larger size, 7s., 
&s. pair. Boiling Fowls, 6s. Fatted Ducks, 7s. 6¢ Fatted Geese, 7s., 8s. 
each. Truased, postage paid. Reliable, prompt delivery Miss DEMPSEY, 
Poultry Farm, Rosscarbery, Cork 
Miscellaneous. 





A TTRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR 
BAZAABS, LIBERAL DISCOUNT. Artistic and quaint Hand-painted Suede 
writing pads, handkerchief cases, serviette rings, bookmarkers, cte., in assorted 
colours. Beautiful realistic artificial Flowers and real preserved Ferns. Highly 
artistic Bubble Glassware : charming and exclusive designs. New, striking and skilful 
production in Pewter I ottery : wonderful metallic effect, resembling Pewter. Samples 
sent on approval. Full particulars upon application.— Write, call or "phone Victoria 
2395. VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


bh a CHINA and Antiques of all kinds skilfully 
repaired. Test work, 


rivetting rarely necessary, Bric-a-brac Repairs, 
62 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1 


t AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic 
from £2 23. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B, WARD, 67 
London, W. 1. 


USIC BY MAiL.—Everything in Music—Vocal, Instrumental, 
Educational—British and Foreign—Largest Stock in London,—MU RDOCHS, 
23 Princes Street, Oxford Circus, and 463 Oxford Street, W. 1 


YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES 
Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, (ilassware, Yrays. Certain 
success assured to purchasers of our Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays. Every piece 
HAND-COLOURED. Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes: “ Pottery 
supplied was much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood 
demand beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.’’ 
Write for details.—"‘ RAINBOW” POTTERY CO., Dept. “5S,” Lindfield, Sussex, 


WARNING.—Have your clothes TURNED. Saves buying 
Send your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes to the ACTUAL tailors 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Garments returned BEAUTIFULLY 
Price List Free or send Garments for FREE estimate. 








own Arms, 
and original work 
Mortimer Street, 








OF WORK, 








“ new ones. 
not middlemen. 
RE-TAITLORED like new 


- 





—SUIT TURNING CO., LTD. (Dept. 6), 10 Duke Street, London, E.C. 3. Special 
ists in Turning since 1886. ‘Phone: Avenue 5721. 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value, 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, los. on 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Olid Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 
otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 


8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850, 
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EURASTHENIA, ALCOHOLISM, Ete.—Individual Psycho- 
therapeutic and Electrical treatment in nursing home near London.—Apply 
Box 1308, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C. 2. 


H AVE you Cockroaches ?—You can’t keep them if pon use 
¢ Blattis, the guaranteed scientific remedy which has stood test of 30 years. 
Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d., post free from Sole Makers :—HOWARTHS, 473 Crookes- 
moore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches, Stores. Larger Sizes for 
export, lower rates. 











Hotel Directory. 


ONDON: 





Old-Eatbd. High-Class Mesthontaes 
, 2ENCEK Hote! famed for quiet comfort, an 
F LOR EN C EB H OTE L, excellent cuisine. Passenger Lift. 
19/20, LANCASTER GATE, Radiation Stoves with slot meters 
HYDE PARK, W.2. all bedrooms. Terms, including 

Few yards Park, Kensington Gardens. Breakfast, Luncheon, ‘Tea, Dinner, 
*Buses and Tubes to all parts London Baths, Boots, Attendance from 
and Suburbs. 3} to 4} Guineas Weckly. Daily 

‘Phone: Paddington 4676. from 13/6. Room, Breakfast, 
Telegrams: Baths, Boots, Attendance from 

“ Florenotel, Padd. London.” 8/6 to 10/6 daily. 


LPINE SPORTS LTD., HOTELS. 
BRitisu CLIENTELE. BEST SPORTING FACILITIES. 
MALOJA  ., «. MALOJA PALAcr. 
MURREN PALACE HOvEL DES ALPES, LIGER, REGINA, 
and three others. 
ScHLOSs, PARK. 





PONTRESINA 
MORGINS .. GRAND, 
WENGEN .. BELVEDERE. 
BERGUN .. .. KURHAUS. 
PLANS FROM SECRETARY, 
SeN ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


“acini CONSTANCE. 


23 LANCASTER GATE, 

Very pleasantly siiuated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone's throw 
of and overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly fure 
nished on the lines of a Private House. Gas fires and telephones in all bedrooms. 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Terms from 3} guineas 
weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. From &s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and 
Attendance). Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8053). 


| RIGHTON.—THE KING'S HOTEL. Centre best part of 
J Frent. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and Cold water all bedrooms and all 
modern improvements. Own market garden and Poultry Farin. Telephoue : 215. 











OURNEMOUTH'S most beautiful chine. Charming house in 
own grounds; on sea and golf-links; excellent cuisine: terms moderate. 
Apply Box 1315, The Spectetor, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 





I ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, 
Bd Great Russell Street. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, 
Breakfast, and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Tele- 
grams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 





: LLAN WATER HOTEL, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire.— Excel- 


lent motoring centre for Trossachs,Rob Roy Country. Large Garden. Lawn Tennis, 


“*DOURNEMOUTH: CRAG HALL.—Pte Hotel. Finest Pos. 
Tariif oa application to Egertou Hine, Prop. Tel.: “ Cragged,” Bournemcuth. 
*Phone . 269 B’ mouth 


oe ED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 











“Foyle’s Book Offers-~ 


BENNETT (Arnold). Don Juan de Marana. A play in four acts 
bused on a later and different version of the Don Juan legend 
which in its development departs widely from the Don Juan 
‘Tenorio’ of Moliere and Mozart. Edition limited to _ 1,000 

: copies, Privately printed, 923. Originally published 
£3°3/0. net. A number oi copies, in new condition, at 25, -, 
postage 9d. 

THE ARTIST'S LONDON. As seen in 80 Contemporary Pictures 
by 50 Leading Artists, with Essays by Leading Writers. A 
characteristic representation of the heart of London. Finely 
printed and produced. Blue cloth. Demy 4to. Published 1924 
at 25/- net. Some copies, in brand new cendition, offered at 
10/t, postage 9d. 

Above sent on approval. Quote offer 466, 

THAT BOOK YOU WANT! Foyles can supply it. Over 1,250,000 
volumes (second-hand and new) in stock, including many 
thousands books now out of print. Twenty Departmental 
Catalogues issued, Outline requirements or interests and 
suiiable Catalogues will he sent free. Books sent on approval. 

THAT BOOK YOU DO NOT WANT! Foyles will buy it 


volume up to a library. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 
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BARGAINS IN BOOKS 
Write for my New Catalogue of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS containing an 
nnusnally comprehensive list of BOOKS in most branches of Literature. All books 
in new condition as first published, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. Free on request. 


H. J. GLAISHER, Jemainder Bookseller, 55, 57 Wigmore Street, W.1. 


Mruk STANDARD REFERENCE BOOKS AND DIREC- 
EDUCATION.—Public Schools Year Book, 





TORLES OF SECONDARY 
Gicls’ School Year Book (just ready), Directory of Women Teachers, Schoolmasters’ 
Year Look. All Booksellers ; or ¥.B.P., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 








A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 24% of your 
J a 
income by way of Rebate of Income 
Tax if your life is adequately and 


suitably insured. 





Write for particulars, giving date of birth, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 











Daniel’s Prophecy of ~" 
The Seventy Weeks 


ITS TRUE INTERPRETATION. 


The Coming Judgment of the World 
and The Events of the Last Days. 


a 





CONTENTS. 

The Seventy Weeks The Secret Coming of Christ 

The Last Siege of Jerusalem in the Air 

The Last Vials of Wrath The Great Revolution and 

The Sixth Vial and the Three Reign of Atheism and 
Spirits of Evil who are Anarchy 4 


gathering the Nations to the ‘ . : 
Great War against God. The Final Atheist Kine of the 
revived Roman Empire and 


The False Prophet his war against Christ 
The Seventh Vial and Final 
Judgment of the World ARMAGEDDON 


By the Author of “ Worship of the Dead and Origin and Nature 
of Pagan Idolatry.” 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, price 1/6. 





THE MARSHALL PRESS, Milford Lane, W.C. 2. 

















On Sale To-day 
No. 44. Nov. 92 pp. 


Colour Plates, Maps, Text & Illustrations, 


PRICE—ONE SHILLING. 
y 


= ns | rr 
BL SS fe ih NSN 
THE MAGAZINE OF SEA-TRAVEL 


CONTENTS—Unchanging Fez, Richard Curle ; Marco 
Polo, J. A. Brendon, B.A., F.R.Hist.S.; Vocation, A 
Pcem, Middleton Clarke; Sea Cameos, by Ma rice 
Hirst and ** Nomad”; The Slaying of Percy, Clifford 
W.Collivson; Tales from Hakluyt—VI!. The Travailes 
of Job Hortop, Commander R, B. Bodilly, R.N.; The 
Helmsman of the Mandarin, Bill Adams; Silence 
Afloat, S. Hetherington; Open-air Life in Australia; 
Islanders —LIIl.— The Struggle for Supremacy at 
Se1, Archibald Hurd; Book Reviews; Ship 
Dreadnought, Basil Lubbock, with a colour picture 
by J. Spurling. 









The ** Biue Peter” is published montily at 
its Offices, 12, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 3 
And may be had from W, H. Sutra & Son, 
Wyman & Sons, Lrtp., and other chief 
Newsagents at home and abroad. 


A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 

3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries, 

4. We maintain a literary service bureau, 


s. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives imm>diave and intelligent attention to all orders. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 


Send for Catalogues ; 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 < 


*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 


Pr 
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a Service & Ce. MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THROUGH KHIVA to GOLDEN SAMARKAND 


ELLA CHRISTIE, F.R.G.8 21/- net 
54 Illustrations 
“A woman Marco Polo.”—Sunday Times 


THE SPIRIT- RIDDEN KONDE. Illustrations & Map 





" Nd Tg" ‘ _ “~y _— 
THE FINANCIAL CRISIS OF FRANCE 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. &8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Arthur W, Kiddy in The Spect tator: “ A work which 
Mr. Peel was eminently qualified to prepare, and I can 

D. R. MacKENZIE, F.R.G.S. 21/- net confidently recommend the book to those who wish to 
“ Unusually interesting.”—Daily Telegraph obtain something more than a superficial knowledge of the 


AMONG PAPUAN HEAD-HUNTERS. © 4s tus. ¢ Map influence affecting French currency.” 
E. BAXTER RILEY, F.R.A.1. 21/- net 
LETTERS TO KATIE 


“ Authoritative & attractive,”—Daily News 
sy Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES. _ Illustrated. 


IN BROKEN WATER. Yachting in Denmark & Holland 
Pott 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


K. ADLARD COLES. Illus. 8/6 net 
“ % : Ii ae . sree , 

Breezy & very amusing. Westminster Gazette Liverpool Post: “That Burnc Jones had a keen and 
delicate sense of fun as well as an excellent understanding 


THE ROMANCE OF LIGHTHOUSES & LIFEBOATS 


. W. CORBIN. Lllus. 6/- net F | of the child mind is plainly evident in these delightfully 


SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS & EXPERIMENTS oaninincassaeSoivnicnil 


_. CHARLES R, GIBSON, F.R.S.E. Illus. 5/- net | 

Ear aE Ee ||| MEMORIALS OF ALFRED MARSHALL 

THE THINGS SEEN SERIES. 3 New Volumes. Collected Papers, Letters and Memoirs. Edited 

THINGS SEEN IN| THINGS SEEN IN| THINGS SEEN IN Professor A. C. PIGOU, M.A. With Portraits. 8vo. 
EDINBURGH SWITZERLAND CONSTANTINOPLE 2s. 6d. net. 























IN WINTER 
Elizabeth wy son ie Winter Sports. A. G — h-Freer. THE LIF E OF FLORENCE 
3/61 Book. 2/0 net NIGHTINGALE 
By Sir EDWARD COOK. Abridged and revised by 


NEW ART LIBRARY. 
“ The admirable New Art Library.”—Connoisseur 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING. ADRIAN STOKES, R.A. 
Many Illustrations. 15/- net | H ra 7 2 
“ Admirable.”—Salurday Review ||| THE LITTLE WORLD 
THE ART OF ETCHING. E. S. LUMSDEN, R.E. Sketches of Travel. By STELLA BENSON. 8s. 6d 


RosaALIND Nasu. With some additional matter. With 
Portraits. Svo. 15s. net. 





208 Illustrations. 21/- net net 
Edition de Luxe. Price £6/6/- Only a few copies left } lhe Observer: ‘“ She runs round the world, and wherever 
WATER-COLOUR. A.W. Rich. 10/6n.) MODELLING. A. Toft. 15/- nei | she alights there is a fairy ring or a dewpond or a pot of 
OIL-PAINTING. S.J.Solomon, 10 6n. per em Bg ten d. 10/6 net gold at the foot of a rainhow , in enchanting book, with 
ANATOMY. Sir A. Fripp. 15/- net } | more s s ‘i a . a 2 - 
PERSPECTIVE, R. Vicat Cole. 15/-n R. Vicat Cole. 15/- net J |B) MOT. sound _— to han many travel volumes which 
| contrive to be deli erious 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITION, 5/- net each. | a a 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. ‘5 sic w. u. navow. |! I) COLLECTED YS OF W. P. KER 


1 Berlioz, Schumann d& Wagner. 






































Voi. Che spin, Dvorak & Brabms. im | edited with oduction by CHARLES 
Iiiustrated. Crown 8vo. 5/- net each. Also Library dition, 8/6 net | | WHIBLEY. 2 1 Crown 8vo. 25s, net. 
| 
i | >? ’ ’ 
Hugh Welpo New Novel. 
MAAN ELE HQARUGUVUW HUN LAGGNUUO THES TOUEESTg AE ee | > 7 . + r 
: i §l . r , y — 
THE “CRITICAL ii... CO 
— 
| RED HAIR 
OF WOMAN By HUGH WALPOL 8vo. 75. Od. net. 
There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Period with = ae tee te Sen ok AY . 
Problems and difficulties of its own. — oe a ae to = of | Tie IN DE *i¢ . D 
depression; her nerves seem intolerably straine an er iormer > . > rc tT 2 atho “ey r MM; festy’s 
serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpitations, rushes By >. _R. LY » \GH I » oT : te. Ic Majesty 
of blood to the head, tassitude—in short, a multiplicity of troubles i” Rebels,” etc. Crown 8vo 0 ; ; 
; —— porplex and a oon her. ae es =| fl The Yorkshire Post: “One of et lelightful stories 
t be \ aT Kromet for } reach angeful period to arm - a : : 
themsely with the +s wi dge which wil ‘ the se difficulties and solve | | of the year, a story which gather ] ts best form a 
those prot by realing Walter M. Gatlichan’s : great deal of the history of the B: ire in the last 
sae The Critic al Age of Woman.” 6s. 9d.. Post Free. = quarter of a century.” 
in whic the nvey ust that information | = 
for wa al xt ! ! have utter ‘d so needlessly ( 
The following extracts* from authoritative reviews speak for themselves : - "EN UTTER SG Cz _ Os nwt na 
British Medical Journa A quantity of commonsense instruction and = BROKEN Br om . x Ories 
aly { iy) RABINDRANA’ PAGO! Crov 
Nurs VMirr This t h 1 cheer and encourage many a worran ! By ¥ . 
‘ | 7s. 's. Od. mi net. 
Glisq Herald lig! I iv strongl sensible and weil } — 
writter » » “ER 
Hust s wh h married happiness should read this bool THE E MUL BE RRY BU SH AND ¢) 
HEALTH. PROMOTION, LTD., STORIES 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Sq., E.C. 4. } Jr) 
B Cate y ind Specimen Copy ey Nin, ? SY a 4 own Sve 2 
Health and Efficiency Puan aiba tees t. | iit By RVEM SE Crow ; 

—_—$ $ $$ $ —$$$$$$____—____—— | The Daily News: ‘It is difficult not to q this 
book, for so much of its charm lies in its nim y 
turn of phrase, pointing either comedy, tragec it 

hat Mui Lynd doc te 


’ es ae Py . mm ~ | reminds one once more that ; 
L kK AGU EK OF NA t IONS nearly enough. eee ee —- 
NOW READY 1 HEARD A SAILOR 
REPORT ON THE iy. WILFRID GIBSON, author. of, 


ECONOMIC SITUATION | Mr. Gibson’s new volume consists of 
OF AUSTRIA ie oie tke tae, tk tek ned ae 


n the sea, the farm, and the mu 
By == —- 
W. T. LAYTON and CHARLES RIST. | | i) PSYC HOLOGY AND THE CHI he 
































6s. net, \_ Series of l ay - } Hit y 
Manchester Guardian: “ There can be no question but } : 3 DMAN, ; pil , aa “This. ‘i ys, by 
that the wide dissemination of the report is of the ; a1: \ ame seas big ey ag y side 
highest imp irtance from the int ruationai political point | get Setecte Mente agile took tions,” 
‘Send fy cs Pray. d ‘Immort 
Send for complete list of Leaque of Nations publications | Al ; , se : = 
SONSTABLE 6 COMPANY, LTD.======t_ ||| MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON.. W.C. 2. | 
CONST ABLE & COMPANY, LTD. | NEAL es 
10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2! or lal ll — ————— 
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CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 


Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A, S. A. COOK, Litt.D., and F. E. ADCOCK, M.A. To be completed in 9 volumes, 








—— 
—_— 


Volume I. Egypt and Babylenia to 1580 B.C. Volume II. The Egyptian and Hittite Empires to 
Second Edition. With 12 maps and a plan. Royal 8vo. €.1000 B.C. With 15 maps and 6 plans. Royal 8vo, 
35s net. 35s net. 


Volume Til. The Assyrian Empire. With 15 maps 
and 2 plans. Royal 8vo. 35s net. Ready immediately. 


CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A. Edited by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D., C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A., and 
Z. N. BROOKE, M.A, 


To be completed in 8 volumes. Royal 8vo. A portfolio of illustrative maps will be published with each volume. 
Volume I. The Christian Roman Empire, and the Foundation of the Teutonic Kingdoms. 35s net. 


Volume Il. The Rise of the Saracens and the Foundation of the Western Empire. 35s net. 
Volume HI. Germany and the Western Empire. 50s net. Volume IV. The Eastern Roman Empire 
(717-1453). 50s net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON, LL.D. Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Sir G. W. PROTHERO, K.B.E., 





Litt.D., and Sir STANLEY LEATHES, K.C.B., M.A. In 14 volumes. Royal 8vo, 
I. The Renaissance. 24s net. V. The Age of Louis XIV. 22s 6d net. IX. Napsleon. 205 net. 
Il. The Reformation. 25s net. VI. The Eighteenth Century. 25s net. X. The Restoration. 25s net. 
ae. Tee 24s ne : ; “ge ; “ XI. T > . Nationaliti 
Ill. Wars of Religion. 24s net. VII. The United States. 24s net XI. The Growth of Nationalities. 


IV. The Thirty Years’ War. ; 7 25s net. 
24s net. VUE. The Freach Revolution. 24s net. XII. The Latest Age. 27s net. 
XIIL. Genealogical Tables and Lists and General Index. 24s net. XIV. Atlas. Second Edition. 40s net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FOREIGN POLICY 1783-1919 


In 3 volumes. Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
Volume 1 1783-1815. Volume II, 1815-1866. Volume III, 1866-1919. Royal 8vo. 31s 6d net each. 


THE’ CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF INDIA 


To be completed in 6 velumes. Volume I: Ancient India. 
Edited by E. J. RAPSON. With 34 plates and 6 maps, Royal 8vo. 42s net 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES 


Edited by Sir G. W. PROTHERO, K.B.E., Litt.D. 


THE I —— H MON NARCHY, 1482-1789. By A. J. Grawnr, HISTORY OF HOLLAND (To 1917). By G. Epmuvunpsow, 
= s net. DLITT. 22s 6d net. > 
ITAL i FRO M 1494 TO 1790. By Mrs H. M. Vernon. aon OF SCOTLAND. By P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D., 
“12s 6d In 3 vols. &s net each. 
Sp /AIN ITs: GRE ATNE SS AND ange” AY, 147 88. By HISTORY OF SWITZERL ‘AND, 1499-1914. By W. Orcustr 
a A. S. H Revised E. ARMSTRONG, F.B.As 20s net 5 
= : —_—. u NITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1765-1865. By 
at AVONT( EUROPE. By R. N. Barn. 10s net NNING, Pu.D. With 3 maps, 7s 6d net. 
‘HE at VOL l TION SRY AND NAPOL LONI ERA, 1789- EU ROVE’ “AND THE FAR EAST, 1506-1912, By Sir R. K. 
7 j lottany Rosr, Lirr.p. 9s net. DovGias. 12s 6d net. 
10DE RS \ Pint FE, 1815-1913. By E. Bovrcrots, In A HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF AFRICA BY 
ols. 25s net. ALIEN RACES. By Sir H. H. Jounston, k.c.B., G.C.M.G. 
ER! M. ANY, 1#15-1890 By Sir A. W. Warp, r.B.a., LL.D., 14s net. 
Mi In 3 vol 1Xs net each OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL ESTORY. By 
é DERN N SP AIN, 1815-1898, By HI. BB. Crarxr, Mm.a. W. Cunnincuam, v.p., and E. A. McArtuur. 
TH ; : AN ESSAY ON WESTERN CIVIL IZATION “IN ITS 
é E ot To a SN EMPIRE, 1801-1922. By W. Mitier, ma, ECONOMIC ASPECTS, By W. Cunnincuam. In 2 vols. 
12 Vol. 1., 6s net. Vol. il., 8s net. 
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